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Home Economics and Parent Education 


HOSE of us who have been in home 
economics for some years have seen 
many changes. The conception of the 
meaning of home economics; its place in 
the educational program; the subject mat- 
ter included in a home economics course; 
the methods of teaching it—all these have 
passed through various stages of evolution. 
Some of these changes are: 

1. The conception of the meaning of 
home economics. Domestic science has 
become home economics; the objectives 
have changed from learning the tech- 
niques and mechanics of housekeeping to 
developing attitudes and appreciations o 
homemaking; the activities have been di- 
rected toward offering girls opportunities 
to live richly today rather than just pre- 
paring them for the future. 

2. The place of home economics in the 
educational program. It has been some 
time since»home economics was looked 


upon as a frill or as a course to be rec- 
ommended only to girls who could not 
make the grade in other classes. Instead, 
high school and college curricula are in- 
cluding regular four year credit courses 
in home economics, and courses for boys 
and men are growing in popularity. 

3. The subject matter included in a 
home economics course. Just as all edu- 
cation is expanding, so is the subject 
matter in home economics changing to 
meet present social and economic needs. 
Smaller homes, prepared and canned 
foods, a simpler form of living, and 
ready-made clothes have helped to liberate 
women from the long heurs formerly de- 
voted to housework. Now much of their 
time is spent in participating in commu- 


From an address given at the eleventh semi 
annual meeting, Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics, N. E. A., St. 
Louis, February 22, 1936. 
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By 
Alice Sowers 


Specialist in Parent Education, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


nity activities—activities which do not re- 
main apart from the home. Thus home 
life in its many phases—educational, cul- 
tural, religious, and recreational—is deti- 
nitely influenced and enriched. The home 
economics program of today must. take 
into consideration both home and com- 
munity activities; its subject matter must 
be designed to help girls and boys meet 
the problems which arise in their day by 
day experiences. 

1. The methods of teaching home eco 
nomics. leven before the present-day ac- 
tivity school, much of the learning in home 
economics has taken place through doing. 
Gradually the laboratory method has ex- 
panded to include the home management 
house and home projects, thus increasing 
the opportunities for learning in real situ- 
ations. In addition, the general method 
of teaching in home economics has pro- 
ceeded along the lines of all progressive 
education. 

\nd now, what about parent education ? 
How does home economics fit into a par- 
ent education program? What is the re- 
lationship between them ? 

Parent education is one of the newer 
phases of education. Although its defi- 
nitions may vary, in general these defi- 
nitions sum up to “that part of adult edu- 
cation which has to do with home life 
and parenthood.” Parent education has 
developed as the result of educational re- 
search, a large part of which has been in 
the field of home economics. It has 
grown out of the questions of parents 
concerning the care and guidance of their 
children and out of their growing aware- 
ness of the importance and the availa- 
bility of the findings of educational re 
search. Parent education is based upon 
such facts as: (1) the first six years of 


a child's life are the most impression- 
able; (2) a child is learning something 
all the time; (3) a child is influenced by 
the adults in his environment; (4) many 
of the old theories of heredity have been 
exploded; (5) no two children are ex- 
actly alike; and (6) many other findings 
in the fields of nutrition, psychology, so 
ciology, etc, 

How does home economies fit into a 
parent education program? What is th 
relationship between them ? 

\s part of a study made during 1932," 
some colleges were asked to list the be 
liefs upon which home economies is based 
\lthough these were stated differently, all 
agreed as to the basic philosophy, which 
is “a belief in the permanency and im 
portance of certain values in home life, 
Loth for children and fer adults.” This 
belief is also the basis of parent education 

Having no subject matter of its own, 
parent education has drawn upon thi 
literature of other educational fields which 
deal with child care and training and with 
family relationships. Certainly much of 
this subject matter will be found in home 
economics literature. 

Each year more and more parents are 
participating in groups devoted to the 
study of the problems of family life and 
Whether these groups are 
education — study 


parenthood, 

organized as parent 
groups in parent-teacher associations and 
other organizations, rural extension 
groups, or adult classes in public schools, 
home economics is contributing widely to 
them. Home economics teachers and spe 
cialists are leading group discussion, help- 
ing to plan programs of study, selecting 
reading and study group materials, pre- 
paring materials, and training lay leaders 


* Reported in Journal of Home Economics, 


p. 987, October, 1932 
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for groups. They are also giving talks 
before meetings and over the radio. 

At present more mothers than fathers 
are numbered among the parents partici- 
pating in parent education programs. 
There is, however, a growing recognition 
of the dual responsibility of both parents 
in all the activities of the home, whether 
these are concerned with the guidance of 
their children or with the management of 
home affairs. Each year sees an increase 
in the number of fathers who are reading 
parent education literature and attending 
study groups. Likewise, in the home eco- 
nomics field, there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the number of high school boys 
and college men who are asking for 
“pre-parent courses.” 

One could go on listing other similari- 
ties and overlappings in the two programs. 


Most 


teachers and parents have a common aim; 


important of all, home economics 
education at school and training at home 
are directed toward the same goal. The 
statement of the objectives of all educa- 
tion has been changed in recent years. 
life”; 


Since the word 


Formerly it was “preparing for 
today it,is “living today.” 
is implied, let us include in our statement 
of the aim of home economics and parent 
education the word “successfully.” Our 
conception, then, of an educated person 
is “one who lives successfully.” 

Dare we in home economics go a step 
further? Are we claiming too much if 
we change the slogan “live and let live” 
to “live and help live’? Is it too much 
to expect of the home economies trained 
person that she shall not only live suc- 
cessfully herself, but that she shall also 
he fired with the desire to help others to 
equipped with 


live? That she shall be 


the ability and training to give this help? 
Shall it be the aim « 
or shall school education help each indi- 
Shall it be 


the job of the parents or shall home train- 


{ the teacher alone 
vidual acquire this objcciive ? 


ing be directed toward helping each child 
share this responsibility ? 
What is successful living? How may 
children learn it? Since learning takes 
place through practice, how may we, at 
home and at school, provide opportunities 
for the boy or girl to get practice in liv- 
ing successfully? My selection of those 
traits which seem to me to contribute to 
success is an arbitrary one. However, 
these will serve as a basis for discussion. 
I shall list good health, physical and men- 
tal; fine character; the ability to earn a 
living; intelligent citizenship; social con- 
sciousness; and a balanccd life. 


l. The health. 


She begins each day ready and eager for 


successful) person has 


what the day will bring forth; with a zest 
She at- 
tacks each new problem with the full force 
Health educa- 


for all wholesome experiences. 


of her strength and vigor. 
tion, both at home and at school, must be 
individual 


directed toward helping cach 


develop within herself the inner approval 
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of those health habits which contribute to 
health. When she sees the relationship 
between health and diet, fresh air, exer- 
cise, proper rest, cleanliness, and mental 
and emotional attitudes, and when she 
voluntarily does those things which will 
best contribute to good health, she may 
be said to have acquired an education for 
physical health. When she is free of 
fears; when she is willing to face facts; 
when she has learned that real discipline 
comes from within; and when she has 
become emotionally stable—then she will 
have learned some of the secret of happi- 
ness. Then she may be said to have ac- 
quired an education for mental health. 

2. The successful person has a_ fine 
character. She is the cne who may be 
depended upon, who may be believed in. 
Tolerant and understanding of others, she 
has the courage of her own convictions. 
She has a belief in herself and in a 
spiritual force greater than herself from 
which she gets her strength. It is diffi- 
cult to decide whether the person with a 
fine character becomes a fine citizen and 
possesses a social consciousness, or 
result of 
they are 


whether her character is the 
these other traits. Certainly 
interrelated, whichever may be the cause 
or the efiect. 

3. The successful person has the ability 
to earn a living. She has learned a trade, 
a business, or a profession; she is able 
to float herself in this world of compe- 
tition; she is economically secure. 

1, The successful person ts an intelli- 
gent citizen. She makes an honest open- 
minded effort to inform herself on the 
issues of the day, whether they are local, 
state, or national. She is able and willing 


to express herself when the occasion 
arises and her words are based on knowl- 
edge gained in an unbiased manner. She 
is willing to assume her share of the re- 
whether 


sponsibilities of government, 


these are voting, serving on juries, par- 





ticipating in the activities of the com- 


munity committees, or holding public 
office. 

5. The successful person has social con- 
sctousness. She subscribes, through act 
as well as word, to the slogan “live and 

, 


help live.” This may be in the form of 
a contribution to the Community Chest or 
the Red Cross, but it may also be exer- 
cised daily in her contacts with people. 
It involves an awareness of the rights of 
others, their problems, and their needs; 
it requires sympathy and understanding. 
It is based, however, on intelligence rather 
than sentiment. The person who possesses 
this social consciousness is able to get 
along with people. She has her own cir- 
cle of friends with whom there is an inti- 
macy which has grown out of mutual 
tastes and out of mutual respect and af- 
fection; which has stood the test of time. 
But getting along with other people means 
more than having a small group of inti- 


mates. It means liking people and having 


It means learning to give 
as well as to take; to be sensitive to the 
rights, the interests, the opinions, and the 
peculiarities of other people and to have 
a respect for them. 

6. The successful person lives a bal- 


people like her. 


anced life. She knows the happy person 
is the busy person, but she has learned 
also that there is a time for work and a 
time for play. Even in this day of spe- 
cialization, she is alert to new and varying 
experiences. 

This successful person will be the man 
or woman who has had day by day prac- 
tice in living successfully. If she has 
opportunities for practicing those activi- 
ties which contribute toward her health, 
happiness, and efficiency when she is five, 
ten, and fifteen years of age, she will be 
more apt to continue them when she is 
twenty and thirty. Thus the degree of 
her success at a mature age is determined 
very largely by the amount and kind of 
living she does before that time. Edu- 
cation, then, is this period of learning 
which she does through living. 

Parents are the greatest teachers a child 
has, because they have her during the 
first six most impressionable years and 
because they have her longer than any 
one teacher. Also, the chief training any 
child gets is through what her parents do 
and are, rather than through what they 
tell her to do. Parent education is de- 
signed to help parents be the best possible 
teachers. 

The home has more influence than any 
other institution upon boys and girls as 
individuals or upon society as a whole. 
We can look into the past and recognize 
changes which have taken place in the 
home life of the nation; we can see the 
existing conditions today. But we can- 
not look into the future. We do believe, 
however, that the person who lives suc- 
cessfully today in her home and in her 
community is best prepared to be the suc- 
cessful homemaker and citizen of tomor- 
row. Home economics can help make 
this living successful. 

Since the aims of parent education are 
similar to those of home economics and 
common elements may be found in the 
subject matter of both, home economics 
should be an important factor in any par- 
ent education program. Through its spe- 
cialists, it can continue present researches 
and inaugurate new ones in the field of 
child care and training, family relation- 
ships, and homemaking ; through its litera- 
ture, it can interpret the findings of re- 
search, translate them into the every day 
experiences of the home and the com- 
munity, and suggest methods of 
these findings to improve present condi- 


using 


tions; through its specialists and its teach- 


ers, it can help boys and girls, men and 
women, to gain an increasing awareness 
of their responsibilities as homemakers 
and citizens and to make use of ,the help 


at hand. 
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on Wheels 


By 
Gertrude Il. Roskie 


Department of Home Economics 
Helena Public Schools 
Helena, Montana 


F you were to visit the Home Eco- 
| nomics Department of the high school 
at Helena, Montana, today (March, 1936) 
you might arrive at the station by bus, or 
you might plow through knee deep snow 
in order to board our “High School on 
Wheels.” Upon your arrival you would 
find a typical group of typical high school 
students reading the bulletins posted on 
the boiler house walls or waiting for the 
steam whistle to sound its “All Aboard 
for Knowledge, Learning and points on 
the way to Education.” 

After the major earthquake of October 
eighteenth, 1935, schools were closed for 
two months because of lack of adequate 
places to hold classes. Part of the splen- 
did new high school, in which we had 
had but seven weeks of work, was com- 
pletely demonished and long months of 
continual shakes have so damaged the 
rest that it will have to be rebuilt. 

Determined to finish a school year of 
creditable work the people of Helena, 
Montana, cooperated with school authori- 
ties to furnish_a suitable place for school 
to be held. A_ little used street was 
blocked off and three parallel tracks were 
laid by relief labor, two railroads donat- 
ing the track and eighteen cars, owners 
of property loaning adjoining land upon 
which was built a boiler room to house 


Home Economics 





Helena’s numerous earthquakes are responsible for this unique arrangement 
for high school classes. 


two steam boilers, which were contributed 
by the state highway commission. The 
stacks were donated by a local sheet metal 
works, the gas connections by the power 
company. <A local electrical concern in- 
stalled lights, and a company in a nearby 
city gave plumbing fixtures. One of the 
daily papers directed attention to the need 
for a sidewalk, and several local concerns 
and individuals gave materials and labor 
for its construction. Seeing the need for 
library books, the boys’ “Hi Y” sponsored 
a book day at the school. They also un- 
dertook to collect suitable books by spon- 
soring a basket ball tournament and charg- 
ing an admission of one book. 

One car is used as a library, the books 
being arranged on the luggage racks above 
the seats. Plywood boards are laid from 
window ledge to seat arms for tables for 
use in the library, study cars, and the 
class cars. Music classes, glee club, or- 
chestra and band are carried on in a 
coach from which the seats have been 
removed and into which a grand piano 
and folding chairs have heen moved. An 
upright piano would not go through the 
coach door, but by removing the legs the 


wo, 


grand piano (salvaged from the wreckage 
ot the auditorium roof) could be shoved 
in on its side, 

The nurse has a tiny dispensary in one 
corner of the baggage car which is used 
as an office. Physical education classes 
and boys’ basket ball teams use the Y. M 
C. A 


their productions in a down town audi- 


gym. Drama classes will put on 


torium. Auto mechanics and aeronautics 


are being taught at the airport. Two 
empty cars have been equipped with tables, 


chairs and special equipment for hom« 


economics and science For a_ week, 


dressed in our warmest clothing, we 


worked in the quake-wrecked building 
packing up what we thought might be used 
in our new home. During most of that 
time I wore a tape measure around my 
neck trying to find equipment that would 


go through a twenty-four inch door. 


You'd be surprised how small an opening 


that is! 

Now we are settled and operating in 
our railroad coach and, aside from having 
cold feet, when the weather gets forty 


below zero, we are doing very wel! 
(Continued on page 130) 











The home economics car has an electric stove and demonstration 
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desk at one end; sewing machines in the center and tables between 
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Aids in Accessory Making 


A unit developed for use in high school and adult classes in sewing. 


M. Williams 


Greeley, Colorado 


N O doubt all Home Economics teach- 
ers have been finding, especially 


during the last few years, that their stu- 
dents are often unable to buy material 


Bertha 


for their sewing classes 
The possibility or need for remodeling 
dresses, making some minor change or 
addition, or using bits of materials on 
hand from other sewing, presents the be- 
ginning of a plan to meet the situation. 
Each girl will naturally have a differ- 
ent problem, dealing with and depending 
There- 
fore a great deal of the work carried on 
in the class will be of an individual nature, 
but particular units of 


on the clothing she already has. 


work may be 
planned and developed, using also group 
discussion from which the whole class 
will benefit. 

problems 


Here are a few suggested 


for a unit on accessory making which 
may be one solution for the Home Eco- 
nomics teacher and also fulfill a need on 
the part of the students. The objectives 
of the unit as a whole and of each prob- 
lem are given as well as a plan for the 
practical execution and conclusion of one 
of the problems. 


Objectives of the unit: 


1. To develop the ability to make costume ac- 


cessories, 


To create a consciousness of correct acces- 
sories in relation to costume, occasion, use, 
and the individual. 
To give usable information concerning color, 
and material, 
1. To consider the utility and cleaning possi- 
bilities before constructing the article. 
To develop the ability to use scraps of ma 
terial, yarn, and thread, to create a desired 
article, 
6. To give practical information in art and its 
application. 
To develop the ability to modify and adapt 
a pattern to the desired en 


A Typical Plan for Working Out a Problem in 
This Unit 


Objectives: 


1. To find some way to change the ap- 
pearance of, and to brighten, a plain, 
dark, tailored silk dress. 


bo 


.To consider the individual, type of 
dress, the time worn, suitable mate- 
rial and utility. 


w 


To learn about color and its uses. 


To learn to adapt and modify a pat- 
tern to the desired style. 


wt 


To make the new bright touches for 
the dress. 
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Principles Involved 


Proble:n - Subject Matter 


I. Mrs. Smith has a | Suitability of material, 


plain dark, tailored color and design, 
silk dress. She has to: 
worn this dress for | 
a year, and now the dress 
she wants to know the hair 
how she can change | the eyes | 
its appearance and the skin 
brighten it. time worn 
utility 


> 


principles | 
balance 
proportion 
rhythm 
subordination 
harmony 





Activities or Devices | 


Class discussion 
Visual instruction 


Demonstration 
Try different styles 
on dress and on 

the person 
Decide on the best 


Sewing 
Crocheting 
Sewing on lace 
Fagoting 
Field trip to shops 
Make one or more 
sets—style and color 


chosen according to 
standards set up 


| 
References or Materials 
The dress 
Lace sets 
Crocheted collar and mend 


Sets of cloth 
tailored 
lace trimmed | 
Yarn and thread | 
Lace 
Scraps of material of suffi- 
cient size 
Patterns (they 
modified) 


may be | 


Art in Home and Clothing 
by Trilling & Williams 
Art in Everyday Life by 

Goldstein 
Art in Dress by Lydia Bol- 








mar 

Color Harmony in Dress by 
G. A. Audsley 

Clothing for 
Laura Boldt 

Principles of Correct Dress 
by Florence Winterburn 

How to Dress Well by Mar- 
garet Story 

Pattern books 

Fashion leaflets 

“Paris Sponsors Crochet,” | 
Book 46, Spool Cotton | 
Company 

“Jiffy Knit 
Fleisher Co. 

Leaflets from Spool Cotton 
Co, and American Thread 
Co. 


Women by 


Fashions,” 











Principles Involved 

Problem or Subject Matter 
11. A member of the | Style and color suited 

class has an old, | to: 

dark blue cro- individual 

cheted cap. She costume 

would like to re- occasion 

make it into a} 

newer style. How 


can she do this? 





Utility and cleaning 
possibilities 








Does quality and quan- 
tity of yarn warrant 
its use? 


Activities or Devices 
Demonstration 
low to ravel cap 


How to remove the 
crinkles 


How to clean yarn 
Crochet stitches 
Knitting 


Try on caps to decide 
what style is best, 
considering: 

color 
occasion 
costume 
individual 
utility 


Make the “new” cap 


References or Materials 


Caps of various styles | 
knitted | 
crocheted 

The raveled yarn 


Art in Home and Clothing 
by Trilling & Williams 
Art in Dress by Lydia Bol- 
mar | 
Color Harmony in Dress by 

G. A. Audsley 


Pattern books 

Fashion sheets 

“Paris Sponsors Crochet,” | 
Book 46, Spool Cotton | 
Company | 

“Minerva Style Book,’’| 
Vol. 33 and 38 | 

“Cotton Fashions for Cro- | 
cheting and Knitting,” 
Book 38 

“Crocheted Berets,’’ Amer- 
ican Thread Co. | 





Co. and American Thread 


Leaflets from Spool Cotton | 
Co. | 





Introduction: 

Mrs. Smith has a plain, dark, tailored 
silk dress. She has worn this dress, 
just as it is, for about a year, and now 
she wants to know how she can change 
its appearance and brighten it. 


Procedure: 

Let us all look at the dress first, see 
how it is made, what its limitations and 
possibilities are. How can she “change 

its appearance and brighten it.” 
Here are several sets of collars and 


cuffs. Some are plain tailored sets, 


several are lace, or crocheted ; and some 


are lace trimmed. 


You notice different 


trimming features in the outfits all of 


us are wearing today. 
tures and illustrations of others. 


Here are pic- 
How 


do you think we can help Mrs. Smith 


the most? 


Have her put on the dress and try 


on various collars. 


The class looks on 


and gives suggestions; judges and de- 
cides which is particularly fitting to the 
wearer, considering: material, design, 
color, utility, occasion to be worn. 











(Continued on page 148) 
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at 
Oregon 


By 
Ava B. Milam 


Dean and Director of Home Economics, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 


REGON STATE 
O offered home 
1889. It was the fourth land-grant col- 
lege to introduce this feld of education, 
being preceded only by Iowa, Kansas and 
Illinois. State School of 
Home graduated 1,847 
women. 

The School of 
consists of the departments of clothing, 


COLLEGE first 


economics work in 


The Oregon 
Economics has 


Home Economics now 


textiles, and related arts; foods and nu- 
trition; child development and household 
management; and. institution economics. 
Kesearch work is being carried on by 
home economics staff members in the field 
of nutrition, while the Federal cooperative 
research work for the past few years has 
been in the field of functional housing. 
Research, extension, and teacher training 
in home economics are all coordinated 
with the resident instruction. The staff 
members in home economics research, 
home economics extension, and home eco- 
nomics education are jointly responsible 
to the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the Federal Cooperative Extension Serv- 


ice, and the School of Education, respec- 





Lois is one of the Home Management 
House babies. 
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Home Economics 


State College 


West Quadrangle, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


tively, and to the School of Home Eco- 
nomics; and they have their offices in the 
Home Economics building. The director 


of dormitories serves also as head of 


the department of institution economics 
in the School of Home Economics, and 
her staff is on the instructional staff in 
this department. 

The physical plant for home economics 
consists of two units of a large three- 
unit home economics building, two home 
management houses and a nursery school 
on the campus near the main building, and 
the tea 
building. 


room in the Memorial Union 
The tea room and the dormi- 
tories serve as laboratories for the insti- 
tution economics department. 

This year the school has enrolled 411 
major students. Through service work 
in home economics, it gives instruction to 
a similar number of 
majoring in other 
work consists of unit 


courses 


students who are 
schools. The service 
home economics 
developed without prerequisites 
for students, men as well as women, who 
may elect them for their general educa 
tional value or for better living or home- 
making. The fields include foods, cloth- 
ing, house furnishing, child care and train- 
ing, and family relationships. Last year 
in the spring quarter 60 men were regis- 
tered in family relationships and 40 in 
camp cookery. Dietetics also enrolls a 
few men students. 

The three curricula of the School of 
Home Economics are designed first to 
give the student broad general education 
Klee- 


tives range from 48 to 72 hours, depend- 


and broad homemaking training. 
ing on the curriculum chosen. The gen 
eral education requirements for all home 
economics curricula consist of one year 
each of English composition, literature, 
art and history; introductory courses in 
economics, sociology, psychology and na 
tional government; and work in_ science 
varying from one year to approximately 
15 per cent of the total hours prescribed 
for graduation, The general home eco 


nomics requirements are foods and nutri 











Home _ Eco- 
nomics Building at right, Memorial Union in background. 


tion; clothing, textiles, house furnishings, 


child 


household management, and home man- 


and related = arts; development, 


agement house. Students who desire to 
prepare for the earning fields supplement 
these general educational and the home 


making cores of training with electives 


ot interest. 


chosen according to the field 


Students may qualify for either the 


Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of Sci 
ence degree 

The senior women live in the home 
management houses for six weeks. This 


practice 1s organized as a course of in 


struction and carries five hours of credit 
Oregon State College first introduced 
babies into the home management house 


babies in these houses 


in 1920. The 


usually state wards, are in great demand 


for adoption because of the start given 
by the home management houses, Patsy, 
the first baby whose mother was a stu 
dent in our school, will he ready for col 
lege next year. Since 1920, 30 babies have 
been cared for 


(Continued on page 15 


Gary is another favorite with senior 
students 
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Games and Garlands of the First of May 


“Good morning, Missus and Master, 
I wish you a happy day; 

Please to smell my garland, 

Because it is the first of May,” 


was one of the traditional greetings Brit- 
ish children used to chant on May Day, 
as they carried wreaths and greens from 
door to door in the village and begged 
return, The beautiful old 
planting May 


for gifts in 
custom of trees, weaving 
wreaths and playing merry games on the 
greensward on a day in early spring or 
summer, probably originated in the Flor- 
alia or Majuma, the Roman flower festi- 
val which came at the end of April. In 
almost every country the first of May 
has come to symbolize the awakening of 
life and the renewed blessing of the vege- 
tation spirit. And everywhere rejoicing 
takes the place of gloom, light triumphs 
over darkness, beauty over death. 
“Bringing in the May” is an ancient 
ceremonial which for hundreds of years 
las been observed with varying rites in 
different parts of Europe. The brightly 
decked May poles which annually are set 
up in the parks and playgrounds of our 
American cities, are the direct descend- 
ants of those early English May poles so 
bitterly scorned by Phillip Stubbes, Puri- 
1583. In his quaint 


Anatomie of Abuses, this stern Puritan 


tanical writer of 
father fairly scowls on the May Day prac- 
tices popularly enjoyed during the reign 
f good Queen Bess. 

“Against May, Whitsonday, or 
time,” writes Stubbes in his vivid descrip- 


other 


tion of the English spring customs, “all 
the yung men and maidles, olde men and 
wives, run gadding .. . to the woods. 

The chiefest jewel they bring from 
thence is their May-pole, which they bring 
thus. 


with veneration as 


They have twentie or fortie yoke of oxen, 


home great 


every oxe having a sweet nose-gay of 


flouers placed on the tip of his hornes, 
and these oxen drawe home this May- 
pole, which is covered all over with floures 
with 


round about 


to the bottome, and 


and hearbs, bound 


strings, from top 
sometimes painted with variable colours, 
with two or three hundred men, women 
and children, following it with great de- 
votion. And thus beeing reared up, with 
handkerchiefs and flags hovering on the 
top, they straw the ground rounde about, 
binde green boughes about it, set up som- 
mer haules, bowers and arbors hard by 
it. And then fall they to daunce about 
it, like as the heathen people did at the 
dedication of the Idols, whereof this is a 
berfect pattern, or rather the thing itself.” 
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Something of Phillip Stubbes’ intoler- 
May-pole 


ance for dancing around the 
seems to have spread to the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay becatise, on May 7th, 
1651, the Court 


“dauncings” 


General resolved that 
at weddings or other occa- 
sions should be forbidden, and that who- 
ever neglected to heed the warning should 
be fined the sum of five shillings. 

With such keen aversion to dancing on 
the part of their Puritan elders, the young 
folk of the Colony might have suffered, 
had they not tactfully labeled as “play- 
ing games” many of the May Day rounds 
of their Old World ancestors. 
round, originally an English dance per- 
May 
branch of green brought from the woods 
love-lorn lad, is the familiar 
Mulberry 
According to the Massachusetts 


One such 


formed about the bush, or the 
by some 
game of “Dancing round the 
Bush.” 


variation of the rhyme, the words are: 


“As we go round the barberry bush, 
The barberry bush, the barberry bush; 
Here we go round the barberry bush, 
So early in the morning,” 

(or, “All on a frosty morning.” ) 


Another May Day dance game, which 
has developed more recently in West Vir- 
ginia is, “Here We Come Gathering Nuts 
of May.” 
charming game, two lines of little girls 
As the 
first line advances toward the second, the 


According to the rules of this 
are ranged opposite one another. 
children sing: 


“Here we come gathering nuts of May 
(repeated three times) 

On a May morning early.” 

The second line replies by asking, 
“Whom will you gather for nuts of May?” 
their 
number, and the second a strong girl to 
The line which brings all 


Then the first line names one of 


pull her away. 
the players to one side wins the game. 

In rural communities of almost every 
country it is customary for processions of 
little girls, led by a white-robed, flower- 
crowned queen to go through the village 
streets on the first of May. In Hertford- 
shire, England, the children dress in white 
and wear bright sashes and ribbons. Two 
of the girls carry a stick decorated with 
what they call a “garland,”—two inter- 
secting hoops adorned with ribbons and 
gay field flowers. The little girls go from 
door to door, singing verses and receiving 
little presents. 

In certain parts of England it was cus- 
tomary in olden days for the girls to 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


White Plains, New York 


carry garlands of varying sizes. Hanging 


from the center of one garland usually 


was a little doll dressed all in’ white, 
which probably represented the Virgin 
Mary. A religious interpretation of the 


further through the 
These 


festival was given 
old May ballad the children sang. 
verses have been handed down, with vary- 
ing corrections, for generations 


According to Hone’s [very Day Book, 


many 


the version quoted was sung in the parish 
of Hitchin in 1823. 
Puritan influence, but is inter- 
esting as typifying the English May 
carols of the first half of the nineteenth 


It shows unmistakable 


traces of 


century : 


“Remember us poor Mayers all, 
And thus we do begin 

To lead our lives in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin, 


“We have been rambling all the night, 
\nd almost all this day, 

\nd now returned back again, 

We have brought you a branch of May. 


“A branch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands; 

It is a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands, 


“The hedges and trees they are so green, 
As green as any leek, 

Our Heavenly Father He watered them 
With heavenly dew so sweet. 


“The heavenly gates are open wide, 
Our paths are beaten plain, 

And if a man be not too far gone, 
He may return again. 


“The moon shines bright, and the stars 
give a light 

A little before it is day; 

So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May.” 

In some parts of Moravia the girls 
make their rounds on the third Sunday 
before Lent. Instead of carrying a “gar- 
land,” they have a small pine, decked like 
a Christmas tree with bright colored rib- 
bons and with egg shells dyed as_bril- 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Home Economics in the Matanuska Valley 


HAT functional home economics has 
T penetrated to the most remote parts 
of the world was forcibly evidenced by 
the practical part that home economics 
played in the colonization project located 
at Palmer, Alaska, in the Matanuska River 
valley in the summer of 1935. : 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Lydia O. 
Fohn-Hansen, assistant director for home 
economics in the Cooperative Extension 
Service in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Alaska, 180 
modern pioneer home makers were given 
valuable assistance that helped them or- 
ganize their house work in temporary 
tent homes, and aided them in adjusting 
themselves to the northern country in 
which they were to make their future 
homes. 

As early as June 21, which was about 
four weeks after their arrival, Mrs. Fohn- 
Hansen met with the women of the col- 
ony and helped them organize the Palmer 
Home Demonstration Club. The purposes 
of the club were to study methods of food 
preservation; to learn home crafts; to 
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By 
Lita H. Luebbers 
Albion, Michigan 


provide social life; and to form a center 
where problems of interest to the women 
cager to make homes in the land of ad 
venture might be discussed and solved. 

The twenty-four charter members of 
the club who convened were fast realizing 
that in a country where only three to 
five per cent of the food consumed by the 
populace is home grown, preservation of 
food for use through the long winter was 
imperative. 

They found an abundant supply of na- 
tive fruits and many other products from 
their own gardens. Among the wild fruits 
were blueberries, cranberries and cur- 
rants and among the cultivated were rasp- 
berries and strawberries. In the vege 
table line, garden peas were available, also 
plenty of carrots, turnips, parsnips, bects, 
potatoes, onions, celery and rutabagas, 
which they might store for the winter 
season. Leafy vegetables included cab 
hage, spinach, chard, kale and cauliflower 
which lent themselves to various methods 
of preservation. Lettuce was also found 
to grow profusely in the cool climate and 
loam-like soil deposited by glaciers and 
the Matanuska River which through the 
years had changed its course, making a 
wide valley of fertile bench formations 

Kven though the tourist who visited the 
temporary camp during the summer saw 
few gardens, Lieut.-Col. L. P. Hunt, di- 


Top left, a typical home constructed by 
Victor Yohn, a colonist from Wisconsin; 
right, Mrs. Fohn-Hansen giving a weav- 
ing lesson; lower right, a day’s canning of 
community grown carrots; left, home- 
made articles sold in the curio shop. 
(Photos from Works Progress Administration) 





rector of the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation 


Corporation, in charge of the project, re 


ported that four hundred and fifty tons 


of foodstuffs were raised in the commu 
nity gardens during the summer, most ol 


which was harvested and canned by the 


women. 
Not only were there fruits and vege 
tables for preservation but an abundance 


of fresh salmon and fish in the near-by 
extremities of Cook Inlet. Since salmon 


fishing and canning were new 
1 


industries 
to the colonists, the local manager of the 
colony, Don L. Irwin, organized groups of 
men with seasoned fishermen as leaders 
who delivered their catches to the impro 
vised cannery located in an old creamery 
at the agricultural experiment station of 
the University of Alaska in the valley 
There Mrs. Fohn-Hansen supervised the 
canning of 3,500 cans af salmon—a total 
of two tons of fish—which was distributed 
to the colonists. Since the labor was fur 
nished by the colonists, the only expense 
involved was for cans and transportation 
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The Textile Industry and Consumer-Education 


li—The Synthetic Fabrics 


By 


Claire Rothenberg 
Fashion Editor ‘‘FABRICS” 


The problem of fabric identification ts a 
big factor in consumer education. Cot- 
jon, linen, silk, wool, rayon and. other 
synthetic fibres appear in a bewildering 
array of fabrics before the consumer to- 
day and in some instances it is difficult 
to tell what fibre constitutes the material, 
sither in ready-to-wear or piece goods. 

The growing interest in consumer edu- 
cation and the increasing demand from 
consumers for definite guides to enable 
them to know what they are buying have 
been partly responsible for the efforts of 
manufacturers to make fabric identifica- 
tion less of a puzzle to the consumer. 
The following article briefly 
what the rayon industry is doing along 
this line, both to win public recognition 
for synthetic fabrics and to let consumers 
know what they are buying. The yarn 
manufacturers are making a definite effort 
to show consumers which of their fibers 


describes 


are contained in dresses and piece goods. 

Miss Rothenberg points out here that 
cutters and ready-to-wear dealers should 
use the same information—a_ real 
sumer education in fabric identification 
must come through co-operation between 
manufacturers, cutters, ready-to-wear and 
piece goods departments of retail stores. 


CcOn- 


Rayon, and the other man-made fabrics, 
which ten years ago took a “licking”, to- 
day receive the merited acceptance of the 
piece goods department and are readily 
making the ready-to-wear department con- 
scious of the recognition that is inevi- 
table. 

Piece goods departments, in recognizing 
rayon and other synthetic fabrics, have 
found many advantages accruing to them. 
However, the cutter and the ready-to- 
wear buyer in the open market have failed 
to give the proper valuation to these yarns 
and have in consequence too often avoided 
using the term rayon in their sales appeal. 


It is unfortunate that cutters are not 
fully aware of the tremendous accep- 
tance that rayons have attained, due 


largely to repeated stress in advertising. 
Every one of the yarn companies has 


done its utmost in attempting to get 
favorable recognition for these yarns but 
the millions spent in getting consumer ac- 
ceptance is wasted if the cutter and the 
buyer do not trade in on the valuable 
which the companies 


advertising yarn 


have tound it expedient to use. 
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A few of the bigger and better cutters 
and some of the best ready-to-wear stores 
look for 
recognized 


in the country, to whom we 
fashion information, 


these yarns and have given them proper 


have 


terms as they deserve. These houses have 
been successful in their promotions, have 
found it reacting to their advantage to 
tie in with the valuable advertising done 
by the yarn concerns. If the best can do 
it successfully, is it not high time for 
the mass appeal houses to fall in step and 
capitalize too? 

Teaching sales people what the dress 
is made of makes the selling “patter” an 
easier task and the consumer, having seen 
the repeated advertisements on rayons in 
the consumer papers and retaining these 
impressions in the mind’s eye, will read- 
ily recognize the value of the fabric. 

What have the various synthetic yarn 
companies done to make identification of 
task for cutter, 
consumer ? 


their fabrics an 
ready-to-wear buyer, 


Very briefly, these helps may be sum- 


easy 
and 


marized as follows: 
Viscose 

In addition to tags, which we will dis- 
cuss shortly, the Viscose Company, manu- 
facturers of Crown Rayon (both viscose 
have an interesting 
gives con- 


and acetate types) 
quality control plan which 
sumers rayon merchandise which is tested 
and approved by an impartial official lab- 
for all consumer serviceability 
retail 


oratory 
features before it is put on the 
counters. A great step forward in this 
campaign was made when Crown Test- 
ed Quality sections were set up in the 
department stores and, to completely as- 
sure the consumer of what she was get- 
ting, a gold acceptance seal which the 
consumer is by now recognizing as rep- 
resenting Crown Tested Quality, was used 
each bolt of material. 

Their identification tickets and tags are 


at the end of 


varied, and in some cases they have a 
tag to attach to garments which shows a 
sample of the fabric, identical with the 
material in the dress, which has been 
washed five times in Lux. Other types of 
tickets have washing instructions on the 
back and give the name of the fabric on 
the front. These are to be used for the 
fabric either in the piece goods depart- 
ment or for the garment sold in the 
ready-to-wear department. 
Celanese 

The Celanese Corporation has accom- 
plished a great deal with the piece goods 


departments, accompanying their fabric 


with tags and tickets giving consumers in- 
formation on the fabrics. Various yarn 
information is also given to sales clerks 
to be passed on to the consumer. 

Some of the labels for cutters have the 
name of the cloth on the one side with the 
name of the yarn being used, while the 
reverse side has washing. instructions 
which will enable the consumer to get 
the longest wear from the clothes made 
of these yarns. 


American Bemberg 


Counter card displays in the piece 
goods departments help to create the de- 
sired favorable impression in the mind 
of the purchasing consumer. In selling 
of piece goods the stores send out to 
prospective customers samples of Bem- 
berg fabrics in excellently designed fold- 
ers that will make them desire to see the 
fabrics in stock. In this way a good im- 
pression for Bemberg fabrics is created 
and then it is up to the store sales- 
persons to do the final selling job. They 
three-part that 


costume suggestions for the fabrics as 


also use a folder has 


well as swatches of various fabrics so 
that it makes for easy visualization on 
the part of the consumer and makes for 
easier selling both in the fabric and pat- 
tern departments of the store. 

In addition to this type of tie-up with 
the store, have a fine group of 
attractive labels with washing instructions 
which the fabric manufacturer can offer 


to the cutter if he wishes. 


they 


For those of 
the cutters who have gotten on the band- 
wagon in this fight for rayon recogni- 
tion they have developed a smart group 
of “B’s” done in gold with blue threads 
and blue print that is most effective and 
does a real job both from the point of 
view of the cutter and the store. For 
certain of the fabric manufacturers, we 
find that they are using this same gold 
ticket at the end of their bolts to help 
the customer recognize the fabric she is 
buying. 
DuPont 

Over a period of six years the DuPont 
Rayon Company has waged a sustained 
magazine advertising campaign addressed 
to the cutter, retailer and ultimate con- 


sumer. 
Few tags are used by the DuPont 
Company on their ready-to-wear  gar- 


ments and they are for their better group 
of dresses. 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Using the Farm Home Income 


The Farm Woman Makes Good Use of Available Consumer Information 


SYSTEMATIC program for devel- 
A oping and using farm home resources 
has been in operation for a number of 
years in Alabama. The present economic 
conditions have materially influenced the 
emphasis placed on different phases of 
the program. 

Farm home makers have found it neces- 
sary to make changes in their 
plans for family living. Much of the 
hardship of recent years has been due to 
the inability of the people to adjust the 
family income. 


many 


family needs to the 
Economy has come to mean more than 
just spending money. The general reduc- 
tion in purchasing power has increased 
the interest in securing the greatest pos- 
sible value from available funds. Con- 
sumer problems and information have 
been a part of all extension programs. 

The value of the information and its 
application to individual problems is 
shown in the 1935 reports of 8849 home 
demonstration club members enrolled in 
the home management project. This re- 
port shows a saving on household pur- 
chases, other than foods and clothing, of 
$69,724, resulting from the use of con- 
sumer information, improved buying prac- 
tices, and in planning for the wise use of 
family resources. 


The average amount saved per club 
member is not large, but the total is 
enough to focus the attention of club 


members upon the importance of good 
buymanship, and will serve to stimulate 
further interest in future plans for pur- 
chasing household commodities. 

In developing the art of buying among 
farm women over the State, particularly 
in Lee, Houston, and Montgomery coun- 
ties, we find many common problems. 

The chief difficulties seem to be: 

1. Lack of time. The homemakers re- 
alize that intelligent buying depends on a 
comparison of quality, size, and price of 
different brands, before making a choice. 
The farm homemaker does not go “shop- 
ping” 
clement is an important consideration and 
limits her efforts to make comparisons. 

2. The brands and 
trade names are confusing. 
store handles many grades of merchan- 


every day, consequently the time 


large» number of 


The average 


dise at different prices, under each brand 
or trade name. The question of choice 
is partially dependent upon the extent to 
which the buyer is approached or urged 
to take a certain article. 

3. Labels and specificat:ons are hard to 
read and often not stated in terms easily 
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understood. Farm homemakers are think- 
ing more in terms of quality than ever 
before and are trying to buy on the basis 
of grades that signify quality. 

A questionnaire asking what informa- 
tion on labels would be most helpful to 
club members brought the following sum- 
mary: 

1. A true statement of facts concerning 
the particular commodity. 

2. Grades or specifications stated in 
simple language. 

3. A guarantee that goods are as rep- 
resented, 

Two-thirds of the women checking the 
questionnaire said that 
real limiting factor in their choice of 


price was the 


purchases. Because of the real need for 
an article, it is often necessary to make 
a choice within a certain price level even 
though the quality does not come up to 
the desired standard. On the other hand, 


rural trade agencies are beginning to 
emphasize quality in their advertising 


more than price. The quality of an ar- 
ticle is remembered long after the price 
is forgotten. 

Expenditures are being reduced by buy- 
ing in larger containers and in quantity 
buying. hand to 
mouth buying among farm families than 
due to the dis- 
fact that 
there is more provision made for storage 


There has been less 
in some other 
tance to the store and to the 


groups, 


of certain kinds of commodities. 
Club 


auialysis of records of expenditures shows 


members are finding that an 
habits of buying, mistakes in buying, and 
furnishes information upon which to base 
future plans for buying. 

After a club discussion of the cost and 
weight of a number of common house- 
hold club 


checking on the different sized packages 


products, the leader began 
at different stores and comparing costs. 
In one small shopping center, two mer- 
chants on the same street handled a com- 
mon household commodity put up by the 
same company in different sized packages 
but selling for the same price. This in- 
formation was carried back to the club 
members and needless to say the weight 
of the package was the first thing looked 
for ever after! 

In developing the art of buying, club 
members are making use of the informa- 
tion in newspapers, magazines, radio pro- 
grams, club programs, and experimenting 
with simple consumer tests. 

Retail stores offer opportunities for se- 
curing ideas in regard to styles in cloth- 


By 


Nell Pickens 


Extension Economist, Home Management, 
Auburn, Alabama 


ing, furniture, and household equipment. 
The 


counters and in window displays consti- 


arrangement of goods on_ the 
tute “silent salesmen” and give some idea 
of price ranges. 

Farm homemakers in increasing num- 
bers are asking for information on speci- 
fications and standardization of household 
commodities. 

The following guide in planning for 
household purchases, was set up by the 
club members: 

Division of Income: 

1. Make an estimate of the amount of 
money available. 

2. List the regular expenditures, such 
The 
difference between regular expenses and 


as rent, telephone, and insurance. 
the amount available gives the amount 
that may be spent for other things. 

3. Make a list of most urgent needs 
and When the money left to 
spend is limited, decisions must be made 
as to what things will bring greater re 
The individual re 


wants. 


turns in satisfaction. 
quirements of each member of the family, 
the quantity of supplies on hand, and the 
estimated needs must be taken into con- 
sideration in making decisions as to how 
the money is to be spent. 
Suggestions for Buying 

; Study 
prices and know real bargains. 


process of buying Know 
2. Know the stores in your vicinity, the 
quality of goods and the range of choice 
offered. 
3. Hufrried decisions are due to lack of 


time, crowded conditions, and confusion 
of mind. 

+, Avoid conditions which increase the 
difficulty of choosing wisely. 
5. Do not be unduly influenced by fads 
and fancies or marked down sales price 
6. 
7. Buy only things that will fill a need 


Compare quality and price. 


and give satisfaction. 

8. Shop with a definite purpose in mind. 

9. Pay cash if credit involves additional 
charges. 

10. Buy in quantity if discount is given 
space available. 
equipment 


and adequate storage 


11. In 


consider 


buying labor-saving 


upkeep, repairs, replacements, 


and interest on money invested. 
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A Self Check-up Test for the Laboratory Teacher 


By Dorothy Hays and Doris Poyzer 


HWE following questionnaire was developed by Dorotiy 
Hays and Doris Poyser, students at Gallaudet College, 
as an efficiency check list for students doing practice teaching 
and was partly based on the chapter, “Problems in Labora 
tory Management” in Teaching Home Economics, by Brown 
and Ilaley. The questionnaire would be equally useful for 
beginning teachers, or even for many teachers who have 
taught for some time. To make a quick evaluation of the 
check-up, we have provided the column to the left There 
are sixty-six tlems in the list, so that number might be taken 
as a total and the plus and minus signs checked against it 
Mark with a plus sign (+) those activities which are a 
part of your daily program. Mark with a minus sign (—) 
those activities which you neglect 
I, ProptemMs CONCERNING Routini 
\. Pupils entering the laboratory 
1. Do your pupils come in quietly ? 
2. Do your pupils sit at regular places? 
3. Do you always have a roll call? 
1,Do your pupils wait for directions before 
plunging into work? 
5.Do you see that your pupils present a tidy 
appearance (clean hands and nails, well kept 
hair, clean clothing) ? 
B. Distribution of supplies 
1.Do you have all supplies and source material 


ready before class begins! 
2.Do your pupils assemble their supplies imme- 
diately without wasting time looking for them? 


? 


. Does each pupil have sufficient supplies ¢ 


Ww 


.Do you try to avoid having pupils crowd 


around one center table for supplies ? 
.Do you let several pupils at a time take turn 


enn 


distributing supplies ? 
C. Class supervision 
1.Do you do your work from a careful outline 
planned the night before? 
2, Are you sure the pupils understand what they 


are doing? 
3.Do you have pupils bring their work to you 


for criticism ? 


1,Do you see that the pupils use their supplies 
correctly, such as holding a thimble or scissors? 

5.Do you watch your pupils at their actual 
work ? 

6. Do you try to divide your time for supervision 
equally among the pupils? 

7. Are you clear in your explanations? 

&. Do you anticipate a mistake before it is made? 

9. Do you keep the students interested and up to 
the mark by letting them watch their own 
achievement cards? 

10. Do you set down a certain time for completion 


of units of work? 
D. Provision for routine work 


1.Do you try to make routine work, such as 
dishwashing, a game occasionally to break the 
monotuny ? 

2. Do you divide the routine work equally among 
pupils ? 

3.Do you occasionally praise your pupils for 


doing routine work nicely? 
4.Do you keep a chart on the wall explaining 
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routine duties (disposal of laundry, garbage, 
scraps of material, closing windows, arrang- 
ing chairs, supply cabinet, magazines, etc.) 
with the dates for each girl’s duty? 

.Do you label boxes, drawers, jars, etc., so 


un 


that your pupils know where things belong? 
.Does each pupil do her part about putting 
away her supplies and cleaning up her own 
desk? 


7.Do you change the material on the bulletin 


boards systematically with pupil’s assistance ? 

8. Are your machines, tables, cabinets, etc., lo- 
cated for the best working efficiency ? 

kK. Pupils leaving the laboratory 

1. Do you call class to order to summarize work, 
point out errors and give new assignment ? 

2. Do you have pupils place their chairs in posi- 
tion and leave the laboratory quietly? 

3.Do you devise means to avoid having your 
pupils noisy, restless and anxious to leave at 
the close of the period? 

4. At the end of the laboratory period, do you 
give yourself enough time to dismiss the class 
properly? 

II. ProsLemMs CONCERNING Pupit INTEREST 
A. Carrying on a long project 

1.Do you set up goals of accomplishment at 
stated intervals to make the project more in- 
teresting ? 

2.Do you have slow pupils come to you for in- 
struction outside of regular class hours? 

3.Do you encourage and develop original ideas 
about such things as trimming a dress or ar- 
ranging a salad? 

1. If a girl likes to write or draw, do you en- 
courage her to develop her special aptitude in 
your class? 

B. Keeping pupils progressively busy 

1.Do you avoid having your pupils waste time 
in the laboratory waiting for machines or for 
a girl to wash dishes? 

2.Do you make a time schedule for preparing 
a luncheon or completing a blouse showing 
how to devetail work? 

3.Do you spend the last few minutes of class 
period in reviewing accomplished work ? 

4.Do you compare achievements of workman- 
ship of class members at the end of each 
week or month? 

5.Do you insist that pupils have all supplies 
ready when you fit a dress, etc., and avoid 
wasting minutes waiting ? 

6.Do you, in presenting a new problem, show 
your class a completed example of the goal 
they are to reach? 

C. Regarding other problems 

1. When you know you have subject matter with 
no particular appeal to present, do you try to 
find in advance methods of making it inter- 
esting ? 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Training Colleges of Domestic Subjects in 


the British Dominions—lV. New Zealand 


LTHOUGH a few girls train at 
A Christchurch Technical College, 
New Zealand, where they qualify as 


teachers of cookery, and go out as pupil- 
teachers in the Normal Evening Centres, 
the only university home science depart- 
ment in the southern hemisphere is at the 
University of Otaga, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

The Home 
cered possible by the generosity of Major 


Science Department, ren- 
John Studholme, provides scientific and 


practical education for young women 
leading to: 

(1) The degree ot Bachelor of Science 
in Ilome Sctence of the University of 
New Zealand (a four years’ course) in 
preparation for teaching the sciences, ap- 
plied science and household arts in sec- 
ondary schools, or for dietitians. 

(2) The diploma of Associate in Home 
Science of University (a three 
years’ course), preparing for teaching 
applied science and household arts in ele- 


Otago 


mentary schools and technical schools, or 
for institutional management. 

(3) Group courses, arranged for those 
interested in home making and _ social 
service, 

In response to the definite call for spe- 
cialists to fill positions in institutions, 
such as hospitals, hostels, restaurants, 
clubs, tea rooms and hotels, as well as in 
the commercial fields of design, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, and interior decoration, the 
diploma course in home science was re- 
vised in 1932 to meet 
specialized training to fit young women 
for such professions growing out of home 


the demands for 


science. 

The aim of the Home Science Depart- 
ment is to provide a scientific education 
for women in the principles underlying 
the conduct and organization of home 
life. 
ing of sciences, applied science, and home 


The training prepares for the teach- 


arts, and for administrative and social 
activities growing out of a knowledge of 
nutrition, of social economics, aml of 
household management. 

The classes are open to all persons over 
16 years of age. Intending students are, 
however, advised to continue general edu- 
cation for a year or more after matricu- 
lation. Such students should include in 
their studies chemistry, physical science, 
English, and home arts (especially tech- 
nology of cookery and sewing). 

All students are required to fulfill the 


conditions of Practical House Manage- 
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ment before being awarded the degree o1 


diploma in home science. Courses in 


practical cookery, Jaundrywork,  hous« 
wifery, and elementary sewing (such as 
might be taken at a _ good _ technical 
school) in so far as they cover the ground 
required by the University, and are ap- 
proved by the Professorial Board, will be 
accepted instead of the corresponding 
practical courses mentioned above. It is, 
however, always better to take the prac 
tical courses simultaneously with the 
theoretical courses in the same subjects. 
Every candidate for the degree ot 
Bachelor of Home Sctence must be ma- 
passed in elementary 


triculated, have 


mathematics as defined for the entrance 
examination, and thereafter follow a four- 
years’ course of study, keeping terms in 
and 


statute “terms 


examination in 


accordance with the 


lectures,” and pass the 
the prescribed subjects, viz., (1) inorganic 
chemistry, (2) physics, (3) biology, (4) 
applied chemistry, Part Il, (6) physiology, 
(7) nutrition and dietetics, (8) bacteri- 
ology, sanitary science and hygiene, (9) 
house planning, home administration, and 
mothercraft, (10) household and_ social 
economics. 

No candidate will be credited with hav- 
ing passed in any academic year in less 
than two of the subjects prescribed for 
the degree of Bachelor of Hlome Science 
of the University of New Zealand except 
when one subject only is required to com- 
plete the examination. In addition, every 
student must attend courses in home arts 
as prescribed by the University of Otago. 

\ candidate for the degree of Master 
of Hlome Sctence must (a) be a Bachelor 
of Home Science in the University of 
New Zealand of not less than two years’ 
standing; (b) have spent at a constituent 
college not less than one year of post- 
graduate study. 

The Master’s degree may be secured 
in one of the following: (1) 
including (a) chemistry III, or (b) physi- 


applied chemistry, (3) 


nutrition, 
ology, (2) eco- 
nomics and social science, (4) sanitation 
and hygiene. 

1. The course for the diploma in home 
science can be completed in three years 
The candidate must not be under 25 years 
of age, and must either (a) have passed 
the entrance examination of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, or (b) have ob- 
tained at least a partial pass in the class 
“D” Teachers’ Certificate, or (c) have 
Higher Certificate, 


obtained a Leaving 
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issued pursuant to regulations 


respecting 


certificates of secondary instruction, ot 
(d) in 


completed her course 


the case of a candidate who has 


as a pupil-teachet 


or probationer, has received a Lowet 


Leaving Certificate under the last-men 


tioned regulations, or (¢) have satisfied 


one of the provisions in clause 2 below. 
2. Candidates for the diploma who ari 


not eligible under clause 1, must either 
(a) pass the special entrance examination 


Otago, oO! (b) 


held by the University o 


be granted provisional entrance by thi 
Professional Board. The entrance exami 


| 
ve Lore 


nation is held about a fortnight 
the commencement of the session. The 
subjects are: (1) English (two papers), 


(2) arithmetic, and two other subjects to 


be chosen from the following: (a) 
French, (b) German, (c) Latin, (d) his 
tory, (e) geography, (f) mathematics 
(algebra and trigonometry), (g) elemen 
tary mechanics, (h) heat and light, (4) 
chemistry, and (j) botany, provided that 
these subjects be 


not more than one of 


chosen from the last five subjects men 
tioned above. 
BuREAU 


Home ScreNcE EXTENSION 


This 
granted from the Carnegie Corporation ot 
New York City, U.S.A., and administered 
hy the New Zealand Trustees, the Car 
Corporation \dvisory 


service is operated by funds 


negie Committee, 
through the University of Otago. 

The aim of the Bureau is to provide 
a system of adult education whereby the 
principles underlying the conducting ot 
the home can be reviewed and studied 
The work of 


through 


the Bureau is to supply 


a medium which information 
matters relating to the 
health, prjynei 


ples applied to house furnishing and dress, 


upon scientific 


maintenance of aesthetic 
accounting, 
may be distributed to home-makers. The 
belief that “The 


economics principles in cost 


Bureau operates upon the 
condition of the average home in a coun 
try is a true index of the condition ot 
that country.” 

Service is given to the public of both 
town and country by means of lec 
turers and demonstrators ; correspondence 
courses for group study and discussion; 
radio and direct in 


newspaper articles, 


terview 
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The School Cafeteria And Its Relation to 
Future Restaurant Patrons 


T has always been my belief that the 
| future progress of the restaurant in- 
dustry was very closely related to the 
education of the younger generation in 
the art of proper eating. Increased pat- 
ronage is the aim of every restaurant op- 
erator, and I have always felt that if we 
could succeed in developing the right food 
habits and tastes in our boys and girls of 
school age, we would be able to create a 
larger, perhaps a more critical, but cer- 
tainly a wise group of potential restaurant 
patrons. 

Many of the problems and factors in 
the operation of school cafeterias are the 
same the country over. One is convinced 
of this after talking with directors and 
managers of large and small systems, 
after reading articles published from time 
to time in educational and restaurant mag- 
azines, and after talking with, and listen- 
ing to, the problems being discussed by 
well known restaurateurs. 

Education is a social function by which 
children, the citizens of tomorrow, are 
fitted for happy, useful and effective liv- 
ing. Fitting the school cafeteria into the 
general scheme of education is the re- 
sponsibility of all those engaged in this 
field of service. 

Health and behavior are very closely 
allied to what and how one eats. There- 
fore, intelligent selection of food is essen- 
tial if one is to get the most out of life 
and become an asset to the business and 
social community in which he lives. 

The strain of school work and the de- 
mands of rapid growth in a child’s life 
make the subject of food and nutrition of 
great importance. School authorities, rec- 
ognizing that a hungry and undernour- 
ished child cannot profit by the oppor- 
tunities that schools offer him, have set 
up this school activity as a part of their 
health today, 
have not only become a place to study, 


programs. The schools 
but are also a center of living as well. 
The protection of health, the promotion 
of good health habits and proper social 
behavior is the aim of the school cafe- 
teria: an aim which the thoughtful res- 
taurateur will carry over into his own 
From an address before the Pacific Coast Re- 


gional Meeting of the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciatien, 
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business in order to meet the demands 
of, we trust, an exacting public. 

To what extent these aims are fulfilled 
depends largely on the quality of food 
offered, the conditions under which it is 
prepared and served, the extent of the 
service, the supervision which guides se- 
lection and the inter-relationship between 
student and teacher. 

Speaking from a personal viewpoint, 
during the past five years as supervisor 
of the sixty-three school cafeterias in the 
City of Buffalo, we have tried to carry 
out these objectives by setting up and 
rigidly enforcing the same standards of 
food, service and sanitation, and by ap- 
plying the same business principles, main- 
tained in our outstanding commercial 
eating places. 

These principles are first of all carried 
out in regard to conditions surrounding 
the appearance of the units themselves as 
well as the personnel with which they are 
Food inspectors, who are em- 
ployees of the Department of Health, 
cafeterias. All 


manned. 


periodically inspect the 
employees are required to have a semi- 
annual physical examination and must be 
certified to by the Board of Health for 
the work of handling food. 

Next, we are most exacting in our re- 
lations with the dealers and purveyors 
from whom we buy. For example, dairies 
are inspected, and ratings, based on the 
butter fat, are obtained 
from the Board of Health before milk 


percentage of 


orders are assigned to the various dis- 
tributors. The opening of a milk account 
is determined largely by the recommenda- 
tion of the health authorities. Raw food 
materials are very carefully selected and 
any merchandise which does not answer 
to the specifications, or is handled or de- 
livered in an unsanitary manner, is cause 
for its return and the cancellation of fu- 
ture contracts. In the merchandising and 
sale of food, our policy is based on rigid 
and -progressive high standards, ideally 
suited to the needs and best fitted for the 


welfare of our student patrons. The selec- 
tion of food at the counter is made and 
handled by the purchaser only. All sand- 
wiches are enclosed in glassine bags. 

In the arrangement of food on the 
counters, milk, soup and vegetables take 
precedence over desserts and candy. Chil- 
dren pass the steam counter first, then 
milk, salads, and desserts. Children like 
to feel that they are exercising their own 
choice in the selection of food. Although 
the teacher or cafeteria manager directs 
the children’s choice to the hot food 
rather than to the dessert, we try to make 
them feel that they are buying, not that 
they are being sold. 

Not unmindful of the need of sugar in 
the diet of boys and girls, sweets are of- 
fered through the medium of puddings, 
ice cream and fruits, either dried, canned 
or fresh. Candy is sold to pupils only 
after an adequate luncheon is selected. 

In order that children may have va- 
riety, menus are changed daily. Monthly 
menus, covering a period of twenty days 
and flexible enough to allow for the use 
of leftovers, are set up by the central 
cffice. Unit managers receive a new set 
of menus each month. While the menus 
are more or less standardized, their use 
is made to fit the needs of individual 
units. Various food combinations, chosen 
from the list of items on the regular 
cafeteria menu, are suggested as_ unit 
luncheons. We feel that the unit lunch 
furnishes a means of supplying the child 
with a more nearly balanced meal for a 
definite and small expenditure of money. 
This type of menu is especially valuable 
in the feeding of special groups as under- 
nourished and needy children. 

While the underlying purpose of the 
school cafeteria is the protection and pro- 
motion of health, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the principles which un- 
derlie the operation of any business enter- 
prise must be intelligently applied if the 
cafeteria is to be a self-supporting schoo! 
activity. 

Buffalo’s system of operation is a cen- 
tralized system. At present, cafeterias 
are operated in ten senior high schools, 
five vocational high schools and_ forty- 
eight elementary schools. The supervisor 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Use of Modern Equipment 


In School Lunch Rooms 


Combination sink and 
cabinets are made of 
wood and metal, specially 
constructed for durability 
and sanitation. 


(Kitchen Maid Corporation) 


ERHAPS more frequently than is the 

case in other institutions the school 
kitchen merges many activities in one 
room. When this is true it is especially 
important that the equipment and its ar- 
rangement be well planned. Efficiency of 
service is affected in no small measure by 
the arrangement of the working units. 
The day’s work may be greatly hindered 
or expedited by these factors. Prompt 
meal service necessitates the placing of 
stoves, tables, refrigerators, sinks and 
cupboards in an order that permits each 
worker to be undisturbed, and the food 
to move forward without interruption to 
the point of distribution. If one em- 
ployee has to work around another, or 
to repeatedly cross another's path, there 
is delay and confusion. The amount of 
time and energy wasted in this traversing 
needlessly long distances or in going to 
and fro across a kitchen that is unneces- 
sarily large, makes more difference than 
the casual observer realizes. 

Good equipment is essential for good 
food service, but this does not mean that 
it must always represent the latest models. 
It is possible to find materials at prices 
which may be adapted to practically any 
budget. When purchasing kitchen equip- 
ment the major points to be kept in mind 
are cost, durability and the ease with 
which it may be used and cared for. In 
addition to the original cost, thought 
should be given to the cost of replace- 
ments, repairs and up-keep. Durable 
equipment may seem high priced at the 
time of purchase, but the cost of upkeep 
is less and the annoyance of having an 
article periodically out of service for re- 
pair is decreased. 

Manufacturers of kitchen equipment are 
cooperating for the betterment of food 
service. Heavy duty appliances such as 
stoves, sinks, cupboards and dishwashing 
machines, are being built for permanence 
and utility. They are neat in design 
fancy trimmings have no place in kitchen 
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cquipment—convenient to operate and 
easy to care for. 

Late models of ranges have all the im- 
provements mentioned above. Numerous 
mechanical devices are designed to pre- 
vent serious mishaps to the cook or to the 
food, such as automatically cutting off the 
flow of gas when the burner is not lighted, 
and in baking or roasting when the oven 
temperature goes above the desired point. 
With extra heavy oven insulation more 
heat is retained in the oven where it is 
needed, and less is given off into the 
kitchen to cause discomfort to the work- 
ers. Flat tops, non- 
clog burners and con- 
cealed piping are other 
desirable features. With 
flat tops more space is 
available for utensils 
and less heat is wasted. 
These changes relieve 
the cook of constant 
attention to cooking 
processes, give him 
more time for prepara- 
tion and serving, and 
permit of greater va- 
riety in the menu or 
an additional touch in 
the serving to make it 
more attractive. 

A two-compartment 
combination steamer 
and roaster may be 
utilized in different 
ways that make it 
especially adaptable to 
school lunch room 
service in small schools 
and it is being used 
successfully in several 
large schools. It may 
be used for either 
steaming or roasting 
separately, or with one 
compartment for 


steaming and the other 





By 
Lulu G. Graves 
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for roasting at the same time. As 
with the new ranges, automatic con- 
trol of the water supply maintains an 
even temperature and makes it unneces- 


» the cook- 


sary to give close attention t 
ing. The texture and flavor is well re- 
tained and consequently foods are appe- 
tizing in appearance as well as taste, and 
there is less waste. The compartments 
are lined with stainless steel which makes 
them easy to keep clean and sanitary. One 
model is made for steam only, a later one 
may be adapted for use with gas, steam, 
electricity, oil or coal. The latter helps 
to solve the problem of cooking in camps. 
Those who have used this cooker find it 
economical in fuel as well as in food. 
Modern equipment has been constructed 
with a view to reducing the problem of 
Sinks and tables made 


keeping it clean 


Imerican St Company) 


A modern range offers many conveniences 














(Erie Restaurant Equipment Co.) 
Combination steamer and roaster 


of stainless steel or of one of the alloy 
metals in a single smooth piece having no 
seams, with rolled edges, and corners 
closely fitted, leave no place for dirt or 
vermin. They are rust-proof, can not be 
easily scratched or dented, and require 
only ordinary washing. Sinks have drain- 
boards and bowls that are resilient enough 
to soften the impact of dishes and uten- 
sils, thus diminishing breakages. The 
back and under side of drainboards are 
insulated, thus reducing noise. When a 
splash back is a part of the unit it should 
he built into the wall in such a way that 
the tiles or other wall surface fit it tightly 
on all sides with no open seams or 
crevices. When the splash back is in- 
stalled on a finished wall, even greater 
care is necessary to avoid leaving aper- 
tures so small that they seem negligible, 
yet in which dirt may gradually collect 
and be difficult to remove. 

\ combination of cabinets, or cabinets 
and sink, made of wood and metal gives 
a pleasing note to the modern kitchen. 
The cabinets shown in the illustration are 
more appropriate for the teaching kitchen 
or a serving pantry than for the larger 
kitchen, but there is a variety of sizes 
and combinations from which to choose 
to meet any purpose. The cabinets are 
made in standard sizes, but individual 
needs are met by different arrangements 
of the units. They may be placed on a 
solid wall, under a sink, or above or below 
a window. The manufacturer tells us 
that only kiln dried hard wood is used 
in the frames and that the shelves of 
three-ply laminated wood are much 
stronger than plain lumber. The drawers 
are of steel and are finished in baked 
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enamel. The sink bowls are of porcelain 
and a two-compartment sink bowl or a 
laundry tray may be chosen if desired. 

Dishwashing machines have kept pace 
with other items of kitchen equipment in 
materials, design, and features relating to 
sanitation. Like most appliances, their 
construction provides for tightly fitting 
connections, with no open corners and 
crevices. The mechanical processes for 
washing and rinsing vary in different ma- 
chines but in all of them the dishes may 
be thorouhgly cleaned and sterilized to a 
certain degree. Investigations to deter- 
mine how fully sterilization is accom- 
plished are reported by Tanner,* and may 
be summed up briefly as follows: 

Careful washing will remove many 
bacteria mechanically. 

The nearer the temperature the wash- 
ing water was kept to 212°, the better 
the results. 

Washing powders and sal soda were 
found to have appreciable bactericidal 
power. 

Cups, glasses and silverware are fre- 
quently rinsed rather than washed, and 
consequently less likely to be sterilized 
than other dishes, yet it is more im- 
portant that they should be given this 
treatment because they come in contact 
with the mouth. 

The dishwashing machine itself also 
must be given careful attention as accu- 
mulations of grease and food waste form 
rapidly. The machine should be thor- 
oughly washed daily in a strong cleansing 
solution and the tank for wash water 
cleaned, preferably with a brush, after 
cach meal, 

The period of usefulness of any me- 
chanical appliance depends on the care 
it receives and the degree of intelligence 
with which it is handled. Daily rough 
usage will shorten the life of even the 
best utensils. Cleaning with the right 
cleansing agents, so that no parts remain 
greasy or clogged with dirt will lengthen 
the period of service. This care is even 
more essential for merely adequate equip- 
ment. The kitchen supervisor is re- 
sponsible for the daily care of equipment, 
and unless that person clearly under- 
stands the use and care of all apparatus, 
the cost of operation is likely to be un- 
reasonably high. Periodic attention from 
the engineer is also necessary. 

Often machinery is neglected and not 
kept well oiled. It has been said that the 
demand for skill in automotive engineers 
does not compare with the demand for 
skill and resourcefulness in engineers who 
make or repair kitchen equipment. It is 
poor economy to pay a high price for 
durable, permanent equipment and then 
turn it over to the care of an unskilled 
mechanic, and it is equally unwise to em- 
ploy poor repair men. The same princi- 
ple applies to kitchen employees, from 
the manager down to the lowest in rank. 


* (Food-borne Infections and Intoxicants, Twin 
City Printing Co., 1933.) 





The School Cafeteria and its 
Relation to Future Restaurant 
Patrons 
(Continued from page 144) 


of cafeterias is directly responsible to 
the superintendent of schools. Two as- 
sistant supervisors, a bookkeeper, a secre- 
tary and one clerk make up the personnel 
in the administrative office. The depart- 
ment also maintains seventeen graduate 
dietitians, fifty unit managers and two 
hundred cooks, assistant cooks, helpers 
and porters, who are employed in the 
lunchroom kitchens. AI! salaries are paid 
from the cafeteria receipts. 

The cafeteria department is self-sup- 
porting with the exception that the Board 
of Education supplies space, original 
equipment and heat and light. All food 
supplies, replacements and repairs, office 
supplies and the salaries of all employees 
are paid from the cafeteria funds. Cen- 
tralized control results in standardizing 
many phases of cafeteria management. 

\ll food, equipment and supplies are 
purchased, all books are kept and all em- 
ployment is handled by the central office. 

(1) Specification sheets for canned 
goods and staple groceries are sent each 
month to local firms for prices on the 
articles specified and are purchased 
monthly. This insures a high and uni- 
form standard of quality. 

(2) Weekly bids for butter, eggs, 
cheese, hams, etc., are received by the 
central office. The placing of orders is 
determined by quality and price. 

(3) Meat dealers and green grocers are 
assigned to serve the various units. Daily 
orders for these commodities are placed 
by the unit managers. 

(4) From the lowest bid, in keeping 
with a high standard of quality, a uni- 
form cost price has been set up for ice 
cream, bread and rolls, milk and cream, 
crackers and cookies. With the exception 
of bread, rolls and milk orders which are 
placed directly with the assigned dealer 
by the unit manager, the central office 
issues all weekly orders. 

(5) A definite policy regarding the sale 
of candy in the schools and a carefully 
selected candy list is controlled by this 
office. Candy requests submitted by the 
managers are filled weekly. 

(6) A uniform price for laundry has 
been established with laundry companies. 

(7) Soap, paper goods and straws are 
purchased on bid, and they are distributed 
from the warehouse of the Department of 
Education. 

(8) The selling price of food in each 
school is uniform throughout the system, 
prices having been set by the central office 
at the beginning of each school term. 
Slightly lower prices prevail in the ele- 
mentary schools than in the high schools 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Approximate costs 
of principal ingredients for 
8 Individual Shortcakes 
























4 tablespoons butter...... .5'2¢ 
RORMIE s . covicences vec Oe 
Maye ci gie waliecaerneaces 3i4¢ 
Y, cup milk 14¢ 
4 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder..... WA¢ 
Recetas 15¢ 








The recipe calls for only 


VA¢ worth of ROYAL 
—yet you get Shortcake 


for a family of § 


isn’t it foolish to risk failure 
with doubtful baking powder? 


Doesn’t it seem foolish 

to risk failure with doubt- 
ful baking powder when 
Royal costs so little? 


You know, of course, how 
dependable Royal is. And be- 
cause it is made with Cream of 


ERE’S a graphic way to Tartar, Royal insures sweet 








strengthen your next 
class lesson on Shortcake. 


Write on the blackboard the 
approximate costs of the prin- 
cipal ingredients—the butter, 
flour, egg, milk. 

Next, point out how little the 
Royal Baking Powder costs... 
that it actually takes only 114¢ 
worth to make enough Short- 
cake to serve 8 people. 


When the best costs so little, 
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flavor and delicate lightness— 
every time. Cream of Tartar—a 
pure fruit product from lus- 
cious, ripe grapes—is the finest 
baking powder ingredient. 
Insist on Royal Baking Powder 
for your class demonstrations. 





? 
7 , 
ROYAL 
FREE—The new illustrated / 


Royal Cook Book. Basic reci- — BAKING 
pes, hints on handling Ps POWDER 


doughs and batters, ¢ . _ 
rules for fine cake- of Product of Stand- 
making,andother = ,7 ard Brands Incor- 
valuable helps for Ro porated, 691 Washing- 
teachers. Mail ; . ste: Via 
coupon. y ton Street, New Yor 


Pui City, Dept. 605 





° i 
And be sure to point out to your 7 Please send free..... Royal 
* ‘ ’ 7 . » f, lace ie 
‘ 26 ‘ * ? Cook Books for class use. 
pupils that it doesn’t pay to ex J 
periment with doubtful baking oN 
~ . . Wame_ 
powder. For superior results in / 
home baking, it’s real economy to ra Address_ ——_ 
use the best. And that means— A ac te 
: r ity & State___ = = Ses 
reliable Royal! P 
Pi School__ = 
Fa Copyright, 1936, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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(9) A uniform wage scale for all em- 
ployees has been set up by this depart- 
ment. The salary schedule for cooks, as- 
sistant cooks, helpers and porters is fig- 
ured on an hourly basis, an eight hour 
day being the maximum number of hours 
allowed. 

(10) A very workable system oi rec- 
ords cares for the details of cost account- 
ing. Daily report sheets showing expendi- 
tures and receipts, accompanied by signed 
delivery slips for the items listed, are sent 
to the main office. A daily, monthly and 
yearly total is made for cach school. This 
is a complete record of every item of ex- 
penditure for every school. 

(11) Inventories, taken in 
terias at the end of each month, after 


all cafe- 
the last meal has been served, are for- 
warded to the central office and are fig- 
ured at current prices. 

(12) Bi-monthly cash and sales reports 
are received and filed in the office of the 
department of cafeterias. 

Central control of operating costs is 
necessary to the financial success of any 
We without 
profit or loss. 
ward an ideal budget, which is: 


aim to 
To do this, we work to- 


business. operate 





RMER WE OPO Soe aig saree aceie ete 60.0% 
MEUM LGN Gcowhre eso pas a's 30.0 
SINETAIGIGN oosccwie sot vines se 3.5 
REIBGOMONE .oicccs ses saenes 2.0 
SEmMMN INRA cus ob iin ih Go sie's viet ses 2.0 
Paper goods and cleaning ma- 
PeeRNG ee on anaes suas se 1.0 
POE at ne aan ka kaa 15 
100.0% 


Holding closely to this setup has given 
us a small reserve. 

For several years, during the summer 
vacation months, the Department of Cafe- 
terias has conducted a class in quantity 
cookery and cafeteria management for 
the purpose of training present and future 
employees. Menu planning, food prepara- 
tion and serving, marketing, merchandis- 
ing of food, checking incoming supplies as 
to quality, weight, count and price are 
listed in the twenty lessons offered. 

Following in this same course, gradu- 
ate dietitians without experience, who 
apply for positions are assigned as as- 
sistants to the dietitian in the larger high 
schools and under her direction, receive 
practical training in all phases of cafe- 
teria operation. For example, they check 


and inspect incoming supplies, make a 


daily check-up of the refrigerator, act as 
kitchen supervisors, figure daily expenses 
and food costs, make up the daily control 


sheet, assist in counting and wrapping 


money, make up daily, weekly and 


monthly orders and take inventories, Fol- 


lowing this training, we assign these 
young women as unit managers in our 
elementary school cafeterias. 

Recipes are standardized. The “Book 


of Tested Recipes” used by all units as a 


standard cook book, was a very practical 
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result of our training class work in test- 
ing recipes and in determining quantities 
and of Thus, the same 
amount and quality of food for the same 
expenditure of money is assured to all 
patrons throughout the system. 

The advantages of a cafeteria operated 
on the plan just outlined, we feel, are 
many; the results achieved become mani- 
fest not only in the individual student, 
but also in the home, the school and the 
community. The school 
activity helps to health 
habits and desirable social behavior. It 
constitutes a medium for gaining knowl- 
edge about healthful foods, it offers train- 
ing in the exercising of judgment and it 


size portions. 


cafeteria as a 


promote good 





cultivates a spirit of courtesy and democ- 


racy among the students, as well as be- 
tween the student body and the faculty. 
In conclusion, the true test of any edu- 
cational process is not how much the stu- 
dent remembers, but how he acts in the 
light of what he knows. We firmly be- 
lieve that habits acquired through daily 
contact with a well-ordered and a sys- 
tematized manner of eating will carry 
over into adult life and that this training 
will result in an intelligent and discern- 
ing public, conscious of the important role 
which food plays in their lives. Training 
such as this is a challenge to the restau- 
rant industry which must meet the de- 
mands of these future customers. 





Aids in Accessory Making 


(Continued from page 136) 


Will there be balance of color, light 
and dark? Is harmony present? How 
is it obtained? What suggestions can 
you make as to a change of design, if 
you think that necessary? 

(Final choice is made of the best de- 
sign, style and color. This is the judg- 
ment step.) 

Give demonstration of needed meth- 
ods, such as sewing, crocheting, fagot- 
ing, or sewing on lace. 

Mrs. Smith selects her material, cuts 
out the collar and cuff set, supposing 


longed. The problem was presented to 
the class and the inductive procedure 
and judgment step were gone through 
in the process of solving the problem. 
Class discussion of ways, actual trying 
on of collar and cuff sets, and demon- 
stration methods were carried on. 
Reference material was available and 
used by students. 

The final decision was reached, and 
Mrs. Smith created the desired article, 
the means of brightening and changing 
the appearance of her dress. 


of 























| Principles Involved ; 
Problem or Subject Matter Activities or Devices References or Materials 
III. Sally Jones has | Suitability of material, | Demonstration Purses: 
two purses. She style and color to: How to make and woven 
desires, but can’t outfit use slip covers crocheted 
afford to buy, | _ Style and color over other purses knitted 
others to suse | time used . Slip covers 
with various out- utility Sewing Bits of material: 
fits. What can Crocheting yarn 
she do to have | Art principles Knitting thread 
several at little, | balance Weaving goods 
if any, cost? | proportion braid 
rhythm Discussion cord 
subordination Suitability. button 
harmony Practicability clip or pin 
Make purse, or slip Art in Home and Clothing 
covers, using mate- by Trilling & Williams 
rial on hand. Choose = list Everyday Life by 
style that is suitable s0lastein , 
to outfit to be used | 4”t 12 Dress by Lydia Bol- 
with, occasion or mar 
time used, utility, ‘. 
and that applies art | Pattern books. , ’ 
| principles. “Cotton Fashions for Cro- 
| cheting and Knitting,” 
| Book 38 
Leaflets from Spool Cotton 
| Co. and American Thread 
| Co. 
that she decides to make a_ set of Reference Materials: 
cloth, from a pattern. This may be a Art in Home and Clothing by Trilling 
commercial pattern or one she has & Williams 
made. If the style is such that it needs Art in Everyday Life by Goldstein. 
basting together she does that, and trys Art in Dress by Lydia Bolmar. 
it on, to be sure of good fit. She ey Color Ilarmony in Dress by G. A. 
through the processes of construction Anideley 
and completes the article, carrying out Clothing for Women by Laura Boldt. 
her knowledge of good workmanship. Principles of Correct Dress by Florence 
(This is the creative process or step.) Winterburn 
“ Hlow to Dress Well by Margaret Story. 
ummary: ° ° 
y Pattern books and fashion leaflets. 


A need was felt for the change in a 
a problem to 
the 


This presented 
Smith, to 


dress. 


Mrs. whom dress be- 


Paris Sponsors Crochet, Bk. 46, Spool 
Cotton Co. 
Jiffy Knit Fashions, Fleisher Co. 
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Book Reviews 


Gourmet’s Book of Food and Drink. 
With Illustrations in Color by Hendy. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.50. 1935. 


The author has made a hobby of col- 
lecting “cookery books and gastronomic 
lore of all kinds and descriptions.” This 
book is made up of material culled from 
his notebooks and from 
contributed to the London Evening News 
and Sunday Chronicle. “It is not a cook- 
ery book—there cookery books 
a-plenty,” he tells us. Obviously, he de- 
rives great pleasure from his gastronomic 
feats and delights in discussing them. 
Pertinent comments and advice give evi- 
dence of his understanding of the art of 
cookery. The whole is written in a care- 
free, entertaining manner, which tempts 
the reviewer to quote from it as freely 


articles he has 


are 


as he quotes trom others. 

The menus and recipes are typical of 
England, but there is much in them that 
can be applied to American cookery. 

Two chapters are devoted to breakfast 
which “may be the cheeriest meal of the 
day or the most depressing.” He agrees 
with Spencer (Cakes and Ale) that this 
meal may change one’s whole outlook on 
life and cites instances to prove it. He 
grants the virtue of bacon and eggs as 
a breakfast dish, when they are properly 
cooked, but kidneys, Manx kippers, brown 
trout and mushrooms are also popular 
with him. 

A “few 
making” 
and 
success. 


terse remarks about omelette 
include five fables regarding it 
seven rules which will insure its 

Luncheon is “a movable feast and, in 
these degenerate post-war days, seldom 
taken seriously.” Dinner is “the 
which any healthy and hard working per- 
son enjoys with the most zcst—Beasts 
feed but man dines.” These comments 
indicate the attitude of the author toward 


A more detailed account is 


meal 


these meals. 
not possible here. 

Some additional subjects treated with 
the same mixture of wit and seriousness 
are soup, curry, cheese, 
dishes (tripe and onions, pig’s pettitoes— 
pig’s feet—cow heel, eels, red herring) 
and he likes all of them. Other chapters 
on Some Old Recipes, Bills-of-Fare and 


salads, vulgar 


In My Cups are equally diverting. 

This book is quite unlike any other that 
has come to my notice and is deserving 
of a place in a food library for its enter- 
tainment and inspiration, if for no other 
reason 

The Microbiology of Foods. By Fred 
Wilbur Tanner, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology and Head of the 
Department, University of Illinois. The 
Twin City Printing Company, Champaign, 
Il. 1932. $7.50. 


I ood-Borne 
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Infections and Intoxica- 


tions. By Fred Wilbur Tanner. See 
above. $5.50. 1933. 

Each of these books is a thorough study 
of that phase of foods indicated in the 
title. Together they comprise a compre- 
hensive treatment of food preservation, 
food poisonings and intoxications. The 
material is based on the author’s many 
years of experience in food testing at the 
University of Illinois and his association 
with a number of firms engaged in the 
manufacture and preservation of foods. 

In the preface of “The Microbiology 
of Foods” the author states that the field 
of applied microbiology considers the ac- 
tivities of micro-organisms in their de- 
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Spocial ty Teachers 


Kerr Kitchen Laboratories o 


sirable as well as in their undesirable roles 
with respect to food. Methods of analy- 
other information are designed 
the classroom and in the in- 


le- 


and 


sis 
for use in 
dustrial laboratory but this does not « 
tract from its value to all who are con- 
cerned with the subject and its relation 
to health problems. The first chapter on 
Food Preservation is a summary of the 
subject which should be in every Home 
Economics library. 

In ‘“Food-Borm 
Dr. 
poisonings and infections 


Infections and Intoxi- 
that all 
relatively 


cations” Tanner says food 


are 


unimportant as a cause of illness and 


death but a sufficient number of cases 


Millions of Women 


PREFER KERR 
JARS ad CAPS 


The happy experience of millions of home- 
makers over the past 34 years has shown that 
KERR Jars and Caps not only lighten the 
labor of home canning, but enable them to 
put up ALL fruits, vegetables and meats 
without waste or worry. 


Use KERR Jars and KERR gold lacquered 
Caps containing the natural gray sealing com- 
position for ALL methods of canning— 
Pressure Cooker, Steam Cooker, Oven, Hot 
Water Bath or Open Kettle. 





Test your jars... Know... 
yes, we said KNOW they are 
properly sealed . .. tap the 


ffer to Kerr lid with a spoon (when 


you the most up-to-the-minute can- 
ning information and help Free .. . 
send for literature for your classes 
... or explain your problem... Mrs. 
Kerr will give your letter personal 


the jar is cold); if no food is 
touching the lid, a clear, high 
ringing note means a perfect 
seal. 


attention. 





Kerr Mason Jar Co. 
421 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“‘Homemaker’s Canning Guide” 
“Answers to Canning Questions” [] 


Name. 












Free 


KES 
Tr. 


enn eel 





Address 








JARS 


| §$ELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


34 Years 


Standard for Over 
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ceccur each year to give them undue im- 
portance in 


the minds of many. Some 
preserved foods have had to suffer from 
prejudice and 
little or 


progress in the study of 


which have 
He feels that 
food poisoning 


superstitions 
no basis in fact. 
was long retarded by the acceptance of 
* the ill- 
other been 


ptomaines” as cause of these 


nesses. Often agencies have 
found to be the cause in more recent in- 
vestigations. His argument has doubtless 
the 


discontinuance of the term ptomaines in 


been an influence in bringing about 


the professional world. The heat stable 


gastro-intestinal irritants belonging to the 


Staphylococcus and Salmonella 


groups 


furnish a better explanation of a large 


percentage of these outbreaks. Practically 


every type of food infection and intoxi- 
cation is discussed in language that 1s 
readily understandable by one with even 
a small background of science. References 
both 
wishes to pursue the subject farther. 


Lulu G. Graves 


are given in books for one who 


Dinnerware, by Martha B. King, pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 18 in Better Buy- 
manship Series. 

This is a good source of information on 
the selection of dinnerware, the different 


kinds, manufacture, etc. It is well illus- 
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F you are interested in 

quality buying and infor- 
mative labeling, you will 
find these Chatham “Speci- 
fication” Labels of special 
value. For all the facts are 
put on the labels of both 
the Chatham “Specification” | 
Sheet and the Chatham 
“Specification” Blanket. 


Recommended by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Econom- | 
ics, these labels are avail- | 
able in quantity for study 
and discussion among 
home-economist groups. 









Address Chatham Manufacturing Company, | 


Dept. P-19, 57 Worth Street, New York City 


~_ 
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list of references 
further information. 
Stretching the Food Dollar, published 


as Bulletin No. 2, in Better Buymanship 


trated and contains a 


for 


Series. 

Planned as a guide to economical, prac- 
tical meal planning, this contains simple, 
well written information, — illustrative 
charts and drawings. 

Soap and Other Cleansing Agents, by 
Carol Willis Hyatt, published as Bulletin 
No. 


Discusses the kinds of soap and cleans- 


16, in Better Buymanship Series. 


ing agents, what may be expected of each 
kind and how to classify them. [loints to 
remember in buying are included and a 
list of references given. 

The above bulletins are published by the 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, 
linois. 


Home Economics on Wheels 


(Continued from page 135) 


The home economics car has been fitted 
with an electric stove and demonstration 
desk at one end; a few sewing machines 
in the center; desk, filing cabinet and book 
case at the opposite end; and tables be- 
tween. Two small bulletin boards hang 
on each side of the door at one end and 
a large blackboard on standards, screens 
the office at the other end. After carrying 
water in buckets from the boiler house, 
the girls in the present class will have 
no fear of life on a dry land farm, I’m 
sure. I believe they would be equally at 


home in a small apartment kitchenette, 
that girl 


cherishes a secret desire to be a chef in 


and I strongly suspect each 
a railroad diner. 

sy running school from eight to five 
o'clock six days a week it has been pos- 
sible to schedule cach class to meet for 
an hour and forty minutes, twice a week. 
This arrangement has many advantages. 
It gives a longer period, allows time for 
individual conferences (which are sched- 
uled once a week with each girl), gives 
the girls free time for working on home 
projects, and the teachers time for home 
The 


girls are becoming more self-reliant for 


visits while the girls are working. 


they all realize that what they gain from 


this year of school work is determined 


by what they put into it in the way of 
outside practice and research. 

Most of the work is being carried on 
on a home project basis with class demon- 
strations and discussions 


on problems 


which give the girls trouble. Foods work 
is done by pupil or teacher demonstration 
and home practice. Much clothing work 
home with help on 


is done at 
problems at school. 


special 
It is hoped to have 


some very interesting home furnishing 


and home management work accomplished 
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in the homes where rebuilding, repairing, 
and reorganization necessitated by the 


earthquakes are being done as home 
projects. 

So far no arrangements have been made 
for a place in which to demonstrate sim- 
ple home nursing procedure or for obser- 
Any 
gestions from readers who have met simi- 
would be 


sug- 


vation in child development. 
lar problems in emergency 
greatly appreciated. 

Next 
rebuilt high school. I’m 


back in our 
that our 


fall we hope to be 
sure 
sunny department will seem like a 
Now, 


way, pioneering in 1936. 


large 
palace. however, we are on our 


Coming Meetings 
The National P. T. A. May 


11th to 15th, 1936, at the Hotel Schroeder, 
annual 


Congress 
Milwaukee. This is the fortieth 
convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and The — subject 
is “The Relationship of the 
Character lormation.” 

The National 
June 2&th to July 3rd, Portland, Oregon. 
The Department of 
Teachers of Home Economics of the Na- 


Teachers. 
Home to 


Education Association 


Supervisors and 


tional Education Association has two ses- 
sions of its own and a joint session with 
the Department of Secondary Education. 
The meeting is over in time to allow 
members to attend the Seattle meeting. 
Edna Waples, School Administration 
Building, Portland, is chairman of local 
arrangements. 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation—July 6th to 10th, at the Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 

The American Dietetic Association— 
October 11th to 16th, at the Statler Ho- 
tel, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The 
Education 
Chicago, Chicago. 
“Business Education 


Fourth Conference on Business 
June 25th and 26th, Univer- 
sity of The subject 
of the Conference is 
for Everybody.” The Conference is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the School 
Chicago University. — For 
further details write to E. A. Suther- 
land, Secretary of the School of Business, 


of Business, 


Chicago University, Chicago. 


The Emergency Nursery 
School Program 


The school 
gram is well under way for its third year 
in 45 States, the District of Columbia and 


Emergency Nursery pro- 


Puerto Rico. Approximately 1,500 nurs- 
ery schools are now in operation and it 
is expected that some 300 more will be 
opened shortly. Many schools were closed 
due to a delay occasioned by the shift 
from Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration to Works Administra- 
tion, though efforts were made to tide 
over the gap without order 


that the least possible hardship to  chil- 
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Progress 


closing in 


dren. and staff might be suffered. In 


cases teachers taught on reduced 


man) 
pay while projects were awaiting approval 
so that the 
Fathers of the children gave janitor serv- 


children should not suffer. 


ice and mothers helped with the cooking 


until funds could be released to employ 
regular staff. Tradespeople and towns 
people cooperated in providing food and 
other essentials. In spite of all efforts, 
some schools were closed for varying 
periods of time. Many of the schools 


! 
now open are furnishing an opportunity 


for work to youth from the National 
Youth Administration. Both boys and 
girls are employed as nursery school 


@ Very Newmarket, but cool enough for the 


Kentucky Derby. Crash sports dress with 
double-breasted crash jacket in paddock- 
apron checks. Fast sewing — no fussy de- 
tails. You can make it with Simplicity 
cg als Sa ae a 15e 





helpers. They help make equipment, take 
children to and from school when par- 
cnts cannot do so, and in the nursery 


schools help with the noon meal, toileting, 


sleep, and play times. 


From Scuoow Lirt 
A Correction 
In the April issue of Practricat Home 
KconoMics we published an article by 


Clara M. Sparks and inadvertently placed 
Miss Sparks in Lincoln, Nebraska, instead 
of Lincoln, Ilinois, where she is 


at the Lincoln 


teaching 


Community High School 


Looking 
toward the 


home-stretch 


+ THE home-stretch, to you, 
is June to September, and this 
summer we suggest that you 
SEW! 


linen sports dresses and a cot- 


Make some new silk- 


ton-tweed suit, and at least one 
chiffon-voile in a delicious bon- 
bon shade. 

+*« Sewing can “take up the 
slack” when you find yourself 
home all day, or form a happy, 
thrifty prelude to your trip. 
Ever so many more women are 
sewing for themselves, using 
Ask any 


clothing teacher and she’ll tell 


Simplicity Patterns. 


you how easy they are to use 
—with the Simplicity Primer 
in every pattern. And they’re 


sold everywhere. Do try them. 
SIMPLICITY 
PATTERNS 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


In Canada, Dominion PATTERNS, LTD., 
489 CoLLece Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Home Economics at Oregon 
State College 


(Continued from page 137) 


In its graduate work the School of 
Home Economics grants both the Master 
of Arts and the Master of Science de- 
grees. It is serving an increasing number 
of graduate students from many states 
and Oriental countries—especially during 
the summer session. This year most of 
the summer session courses will be given 
in two three-weeks units beginning June 
22 and July 13. Students enrolled during 
the first three weeks can attend the Amer- 
Economics Association con- 


ican Home 


vention in Seattle from July 6-9 and make 
up the work lost. The second three- 
weeks will begin after the close of the 
convention. 

The Home Economics Club at Oregon 
State College for twelve years has main- 
tained a $500 International Friendship 
Scholarship for So 
this scholarship has always been held by 
Oriental women—graduates of colleges in 
This scholar- 


foreign girls. far, 


their respective countries. 
ship student and another Oriental student 
usually reside in the home management 
houses, first as paying guests and later as 
regular members registered for credit in 
management house. 


the course in home 


The intimate contacts made possible in 
















FRESHLY OPENED 
CAN of Edelweiss 
peaches is a perfect ex- 
ample of Sexton food serv- 
ice. Consider the delicate 
flavor, the fine texture, the 
attractive appearance of 
the fruit—the crystal clear 
syrup, the chock full con- 
tents of the can. Weigh 
each of these points care- 


Sexton Quality 
and 
Sexton Price 
Insure 
Greater 


Value 






outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who feed many people each 
day 


Sexton Specials offer 


fully. Figure the additional value in each of those extra 
servings you'll get from it. Plan for the increased pleasure 
of your guests in that taste-tempting appeal and delicious 
flavor. Then determine, whenever you serve fruits, to avail 
yourself of the benefits of these extra values in Edelweiss. 


Manuta 
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these home situations are valued greatly 
by our foreign students as well as our 
The family-like contacts 
in the home management house, with a 


American girls. 


foreign girl as a member of the family, 
develop genuine international friendship. 

The department of household manage- 
ment and child development will offer 
both graduate and undergraduate courses 
for summer students. Graduate 
students may choose problems in the fol- 
lowing fields: (1) parent education, (2) 
the child and his development, care, and 
training, (3) household equipment, and 
(4) the equipment, operation, and super- 
vision of a nursery school or home man- 


session 


agement house. 

For the past cleven years, the School 
Home Economics in connection with 
its child development work has maintained 
a nursery school, housed in a_ building 
The build- 


of 


that was formerly a residence. 
ing has been remodeled and adequately 
equipped to meet the needs of the six- 
teen pre-school children who are enrolled. 
A large fenced yard has been provided. 
The children, who range in age from two 
to four years, are in nursery school from 
nine o'clock in the morning until one 
o'clock in the The 
school serves as a laboratory for the men 


afternoon. nursery 
and women enrolled in family relation- 
ships classes and also for women in child 
development, nursery school, parent edu- 
cation, foods, and clothing classes. 
Graduate students seeking an advanced 
degree in foods and nutrition, may choose 
problems in (1) animal experimentation, 
(2) basal metabolism, (3) child nutrition, 
(4) experimental cookery, (5) consumer 
education in foods, and (6) general nu- 
trition. The equipment for foods and 
nutrition labora- 
tories with gas and electric ranges, one 
combined nutrition and chemistry labora- 
tory, very large animal laboratory 
with facilities for some vitamin research, 
a small basal metabolism laboratory, two 


consists of six foods 


one 


meal service units consisting of a dining 
room and a kitchen, two food storerooms 
with the service of a stockroom woman, 
and a small laundry for table linen. 

In the department of clothing, textiles 
and related arts, graduate students may 
choose problems in (1) clothing, (2) tex- 
tiles, (3) house furnishing, and (4) crafts 
There are laboratories in 
Four are for clothing and 
One 


work. seven 
this division. 
two are for the applied arts work. 
of weaving room 
equipped with a dozen looms. One lab- 
oratory for textiles is equipped with chem- 
Scott tester, and a condi- 
The stockroom, or store, 
a full-time paid assistant. 
and materials are sold to 
any amount, 
services as hemming, 


these is a_ special 


istry desks, a 
tioning oven. 
is managed by 
Here supplies 
the students in 
small, and other 
stitching, and button making are sold to 


however 


students at their convenience. 


In the department of home economics 
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education, students may choose problems 
in (1) administration, (2) curriculum, 
(3) methods of teaching, and (4) 
Every student teacher has an 


meas- 
urements. 
opportunity to teach one full quarter in 
two different 

The classes taught in- 


high school in phases of 
subject matter. 
clude boys as well as girls; every year 
approximately 60 high school boys elect 
a year’s course in home economics. In 
order that students may learn as much as 
the 


possible concerning homes in com- 


munity, every student teacher has an op- 
portunity to visit homes o! nigh school 
girls with her supervising teacher. To 
give girls some appreciation of adult 


classes, a demonstration class is taught 
cach year, and the girls observe and dis- 
cuss the class with its teacher. The work 
cf the state supervisor and of the home 
economics education department are so 
closely tied together that constant ex- 
change of ideas is possible. 

In the 1936 summer session, special at- 
tention will be given to courses for ex- 
tension workers, teachers, and home eco- 
Two courses 


Methods 


will be offered for extension specialists 


nomics women in business. 
in Home Economics Extension 


and home demonstration agents and for 
for home 
The home 


women who are in training 
economics extension positions. 
economics extension staff at Oregon State 
College consists of a state leader in home 
economics extension; specialists in the 
fields of foods, clothing, house furnish- 
ing, child development, and community 
social organization; and nine home dem- 
enstration agents. 

The faculty for the 1936 summer ses- 
sion will consist of most of the regular 
staff at State 
College and several visiting professors. 


home economics Oregon 

Summer session students and faculty are 
encouraged to enjoy trips to the moun- 
and the both of which 
very accessible from Corvallis. The name 
means “Heart of the Valley.” 
To the west is the Coast Range with its 
Llue-green mountains, and to the east are 
the Cascades. Mount Jefferson and the 


tains coast, are 


“Corvallis’ 


Three Sisters may be seen on clear days 
from the Home Economics building. The 
weather in Corvallis during the summer 
is usually very delightful and conducive 
to comfort for study or play. 


Games of First of May 
(Continued from page 138) 


liantly as the ribbons. Young girls of the 
Vosges Mountains choose the first Sunday 
of May for their procession through the 
village streets. The children sing verses 
praising the month of May and mention- 
ing the “bread and meal” which comes 
at that time of year. To households re- 
sponding with gifts of coin, the girls pre- 
sent a bough of green, but to those re- 
fusing bounty they wish many children, 
but no bread to fill their mouths! 
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The 


observed by 


mysterious rites and processions 


young girls of differen 
European countries found their counter- 
part in the groups of youngsters which 
once paraded through the streets of rural 
New England on the first of May. The 
Queen of the May, a pretty little girl with 
long shining curls and a crown of stiff 
paper flowers, led the band as it made its 
mysterious rounds and chanted its songs 
of Maytime and flowers. 

Romantic as may seem the role of May 
Queen and attendants, the boys and girls 


olden 
custom 


of America have inherited from 
the delighttul 


of hanging secretly on one another’s door 


times even more 


knobs litthe homemade haskets filled with 





the first I 


: , 
t early s 


England ar 


takes the 


rated tree 
the door « 
cirl in the 
try, the 

same mes 
individual, 
tion. The 
prominent 
of the rite 
tom, the 

expected 


the lad or 


pursuer’s 





1epaticas, arbutus and ai 


pring. In France, Italy, Poland, 


1 many other lands, the “May” 


form of a green bough or de 


which the boys plant befor 


tf the prettiest or 


most popul 


village. Here in our own ¢ 


fragrant May basket carries the 


sage, except that it represen 


instead of collective 


» play element also enters m 
ly into the American s 
. For according to ancient 

one receiving a May basket 
to chase the admirer; | 


maiden is caught, a kiss 


rightful forfeit Vert page 
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Not all the notes of course, 
but an important entry 
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ARNATI Ga 


the fact that a year and a 
half ago the Dionne Quin- 
tuplets were given their first 
Carnation Milk—and by now 
consumed over 500 
large cans apiece! A distin- 
guished confirmation of the 
value of Irradiated Carna- 
tion Milk in’ transforming 
“difficult feeding cases” into 
healthy, normal “contented 
babies!’ Carnation Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Seattle; 
Carnation Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


have 
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Another old which has 
grown up among the white children of 
Massachusetts the pickaninnies 
the of the 


In France, England, Germany 


amusement 


and of 


Texas, is game “Sleeping 
Beauty.” 
and other European countries, the nature 
myth of the Sleeping Beauty symbolizes 
which delivered 


and 


the sleeping spring, is 
the enchantment 


wakened into life by the kiss of the sun 


from of winter 
god, represented by the handsome prince. 
The story is interpreted through the sing- 
ing games and dances of children every- 
where. According to William Wells 
Newell, author of Games and Songs of 
American Children, the “Sleeping Beauty” 


was played in Massachusetts as a kissing 
game about a hundred years ago. The 
children their number as 
the Princess, who pretended sleep in the 
She was 


chose one of 
center of a ring otf playmates. 
supposed to be wakened from slumber by 
the kiss of one of the Loys, whose name 
appeared in the last line of the rhyme: 


“There was a young lady sat down to 
sleep ; 

She wants a young gentleman to wake 
her up 


Mr. shall be his name.” 


negro version of the same game 
something like the May game of 


The 
begins 





Helpful hints 
on preparing 
tasty Fish and 
Meat Dishes 


of the normal diet 


In “Fish and Meat Dishes,” 


of fish and meat dishes, and more than 


recipes for tempting foods of this type 


Home Economics Dept. P536, 








Because they supply body building proteins, fish and 
meat dishes are generally accepted as a staple part 
But there are wide variations 
in the food values of different types of meats and 


even in different cuts from the same animal. 


one of the 13 booklets 
which make up “A Manual of Cookery,” 
find helpful information on the nutritive 


meats and fish, the selection of cuts, the preparation 


Each Manual of Cookery booklet is written in a 


style suitable for classroom use. A complete set 
of the 13 booklets is available, at no cost, to any 
Home Economics teacher. You may also have Frying Facts; Perfect 
enough booklets for each member of your Cookery P ve = Resell = 
classes by returning the order blank which accom: oct ra pes 
panies the first set. Sauces; Candies and 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Ivorydale, Ohio 








you will 


value of 


Other 
Manual of 
Cookery 
Booklets 


30 tested 


Confections; Cheese and 
Yeast Breads; 
School Lunches; Vege- 
table Table 


Service and Accessories. 


Eggs; 


Cookery; 
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“Dancing round the Mulberry Bush.” 
“Here we go round the strawberry bush, 
This cold and frosty morning.” 


The verses continue, mentioning each 
time the name of a young gentleman. Not 
until a name is reached which is pleasing 
to the Princess does she waken from her 
sleep. 

Although many of the picturesque old 
May customs fast are dying out, man’s 
rejoicing in the beauty of spring remains 
unchanged from century to century; and 
the words of the wise Hebrew King ring 
out joyously in every land where little 
children play their Maytime games: 

“Lo the winter is past; the rain is over 
and the on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is 


gone; flowers appear 


come.” 


The Synthetic Fabrics 
(Continued from page 140) 


Instead of individual promotions of 
cloths and yarns as do the other yarn 
people, theirs different approach. 


They have succeeded in building up a 


is a 


series of advertisements in a campaign 
idea that will put the yarn across from 
the fabric made of that yarn to consumer 
acceptance over the ready-to-wear racks. 
First, they run individual promotions on 
the cloth in the trade 
press; then garment advertising to the 
retailer in the trade papers on this same 


by advertising 


fabric made up in garments; and finally, 
to completely round out the promotion 
idea, and in order to get a more assured 
acceptance, they use the consumer fashion 
these garments, 
the 


This continuous series in the con- 


papers for advertising 
after they have been purchased by 
store. 


sumer papers has made the prospective 


purchasers conscious of DuPont yarns 
and in consequence they will look for 
these models in the store. The accep 


tance is taken through all the steps so as 
to insure a definite return of sales volume. 
Stores have found this acceptance so wide 
that they are sponsoring their own Du- 
Pont sales, or DuPont Weeks, as one of 
the middlewestern stores have done. 
American Inka 

Hand tags for ready-to-wear are being 
made. These are being standardized, as 
the company is making a consistent effort 
to help the consumer realize what she is 
buying. 

Better stores have used and are using 
the term /inka for the cloths and they 
have gotten a ready acceptance. Theirs 
is a consistent campaign with department 
stores and cutters to achieve the accep- 
tance of rayon in general and American 


Enka in particular. 
Snia Viscose 

This company just began a series of 
labels that will distinguish 


tickets and 
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fabrics that are made of its yarns. Prom- 
inent on all these will be the tiny figures, 
done in two tones, that distinguish their 
trade mark. Here, too, the makers look 
to a greater general acceptance of rayon 
to make the consumer more conscious of 
their product. 
North American Rayon 

Here again we find a demanded recog- 
nition in their excellent tags which are 
designed to be in keeping with the name 
of the cloths that have been developed by 
converts using their yarns. They have 
a tag that is used on the finished garment 
(this is being notably used in the under- 
wear field, for it adds to the sales talk on 
this merchandise) ; in addition the fabric 
manufacturers selling to the piece goods 
departments use a series of tags with ap- 
propriate picture depicting the titles given 
to the cloths, with washing instructions 
for the cloths on the reverse side. 


Home Economics in the 
Mantanuska Valley 


(Continued from page 139) 


Realizing the need for further thrift 
the Home Demonstration Club presented 
the question of family budgets at a meet- 
ing on June 30. No definite plans were 
made at that meeting but Mrs. Fohn- 
Hansen with proper authorities planned 
a budget which went into effect late in 
August. Monthly food and clothing al- 
lowances, plus five dollars for spending 
money were formulated: For a family of 
two, $45; three, $55; four, $75; five, $85; 
over five, $5 additional per child. This 
action placed all on the same level as some 
families were forming the habit of run 
ning over their monthly allowances at the 
commissary. Prior to this any mem- 
ber of a family was privileged to get the 
the commissary by 
signing his name to the credit 
The budget also created a feeling 


desired supplies at 
simply 
blank. 
of equality in the group where the size 
of the two to 
thirteen. 

Other activities of the club during the 


families varied from 


summer included a question period at the 


where old-timers, or “sour 
the 
called, would answer questions on customs 


in Alaska; the establishment of a pattern 


mectings 


coughs,” as seasoned Alaskans are 


library; and the distribution of recipes 
among the women. 

As the summer advanced the interest 
in home problems increased) and Mrs. 


Fohn-Hansen opened an office in a tent 
\ugust 20. More than hundred 
calls were made at the office during the 
Bulletins 


on SIX 


first two and one-half months. 
on a wide variety of subjects were dis- 
tributed to the women eager for knowl- 


edge in their new) semi-isolation away 
from the place of production of most of 
the life fish, min- 


erals, lumber and fur fitted 
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except 


Many 


necessities of 
pat- 


terns were made and commercial patterns 
were secured and altered. The making of 
gloves became popular with seventy-five 
pairs of imitation pigskin started and one 
homemaker completing nine pairs. By the 
end of the homemaking 


clubs were meeting twice a month in six 


summer season 


different communities in the valley. 

The office also served as a salesroom 
for the hand-made articles brought in by 
the Over $100 was realized as 


follows: 


women. 
hand-woven scarfs, $17.75; hand- 
gloves, $24.50; 
$49.50; knitting 
hot dish mats of Alaska grass, $2.25. 
1 


With the 


FS 
5 


0: 


rag rugs, $1 


sewn 2 
purses, needles, $1. 


coming of winter and_ the 


completion ot the permanent houses, teas 
and house-warmings found a place in the 
the colonists. In Novem- 
Women’s Club 
exhibit of articles 
made by the 
stration clubs of the Matanuska Valley at 
Mrs. B. J. 


consisted of 


life of 
Anchorage 
attend an 


social 
the 
invited to 


ber was 


members of home demon- 


Rev. and Bingle 
in Palmer. The 
gloves, woven and knitted garments, and 
the 


the home of 
exhibit 
Tea served in honor of 


rugs. was 


club leaders 

Besides the house-warmings there were 
gay reunions when several families from 
the same state joined in celebrating their 


first Thanksgiving (Next page) 





Northwestern University 


average home. 


are included. 


yr oe 


Teachers say of ‘Rutt, 


eager to use this book as a text.” 


408 pages 6x9 


of Minnesota General College 


ject for individual groups alone. 
devices and techniques. 
lustrations. 


courses, 


424 pages 


& 
61 Colleges 
Have Adopted This New Textbook 


HOME FURNISHING 
By ANNA H. RUTT, Formerly Ida C. Cook, Professor of Art, 


A comprehensive textbook on the problems of furnishing and decorating the 
After discussing every phase of home decoration 
artistic objectives to be attained, the various styles of furnishings, etc. 

nite projects are given for the student to work out. 
each chapter in the book, and excellent bibliographies on the various subjects 
The author is an authority in her subject. 
equally good for the student, the homemaker, or the interior decorator. 


A splendid book . . 
tent and organization of subject matter, and the illustrations. 
felt need with me in the teaching of a class in home furnishing. 


This book has met with such widespread and immediate response that, as a 
result of the large sales, we have found it possible to reduce the price of the 
college edition from $4.00 to $3.50, and of the trade edition from $5.00 to 
$4.50, these reductions being effective as of June Ist. . 


® 
FUNDAMENTALS IN TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS 


By IVOL SPAFFORD, Assistant Professor of Euthenics, University 


In this book home economics is considered a part of all education, a medium 
for realizing the purposes of general education rather than as a special sub 
In the same way, successful teaching is 


thought of as based on general principles of education rather than separate 
These general principles are interpreted in the 
field of home economics through the use of good teaching situations as il 
An excellent book for special methods and _teacher-training 


6x9 
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defi- 
Problems are given for 


This book is 


I am delighted with the con- 
It fills a long 
I am 


College Edition, $3.50 
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IP 
DOCTOR, WILL YOU 


PLEASE COME 
WITH US? 
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\ ID like you to see our methods for 


yourself, next time you’re near here , 
Till then, may we summarize for you the 
facts about Gerber’s? 

Our vegetables are Home Grown, within 
an hour’s trucking distance of our kitchens. 
(Not, of course, our Santa Clara Val- 
ley prunes, our selected) whole-grain 
cereals.) They’re grown from seed pedi- 
greed under our direction, in specially se- 
lected soils, with frequent crop  inspec- 
tion. Then they are harvested at optimum 
ripeness for nutritional values, and sped 
to our kitchens where only the finest are 
selected and cleansed, again under strin- 
gent inspection. All cooking and straining 
are steam-pressure, in closed systems and 
with temperatures constantly controlled 
for greater prevention of oxidation and re- 
duction in vitamin poteney, and to secure 
natural (unseasoned) flavor and color 
values—also with vacuum evaporation of 
excess moisture, to conserve minerals, 





SHAKER - COOKING 
EXCLUSIVE 
the 
is shaken 140 times a minute, 
the heat 
throughout 


AN 
FEATURE 
During cooking, each can 


so foods evenly, 
quickly and, in 


the judgment of many who 
look 
when used. 
this 


Professional samples on 


and 
We 


your 


recommend them, 


taste fresher 
suggest you check 


self: 





request, 


erber'’s 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS, 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE SOUP. 
ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada, Grown and Packed by Fine Foods 
of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) 
Please send me copy of your new 32-page 

“Baby's Book” by Harriet Davis, R.N., giving 

authoritative information to mothers on baby 

feeding and care. Enclosed find 10c to cover 


cost. 
ers on Infant Nutrition and copies of 
leaflet for students on Infant Nutrition, 
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NAME 


‘ 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

'‘ 

' 

Please send me free Handbook for Teach- | 
4 

‘ 

' 

' 

‘ 

ADDRESS ' 
‘ 

CITY 4 


BEETS, 


CEREAL, 


in Alaska in much the same spirit as the 


early American colonists. 

With the occupation of the new homes 
most of the dissatisfaction on the part of 
the The 
built of square logs, chinked with com- 


colonists disappeared. homes, 


mercial insulating material, varying in 


design and size, were comfortable and at- 
tractive. to 
choose from three different house plans 


The colonists were allowed 


with three, five, or seven rooms. 

The five room home visited was pleas- 
ant and comfortable with a small entrance 
hall, a living room, kitchen, pantry, a hall 
in the rear of the house opening into the 
cache where food would be stored when 
the basement was dug, a bedroom, and 
closets on the first floor. On the second 
floor there were two bedrooms and ade- 
The 


three inch soft flooring, and instead of 


quate closet space floors were of 


the walls being plastered they were pan- 
In Alaska it 
is a notable fact to the person interested 


eled with wood vencering. 


in homes that there is very little plaster- 
ing and very few brick chimneys due to 
the high freight rates. lor a chimney, a 
large galvanized tin flue was used which 
went from the kitchen range through the 
second story to the roof, thus heating the 
second floor to some extent. The living 
room stove pipe also joined the flue. 

Although they 
ited 
had her sewing 


were allowed only a lim- 
the 
a radio, and a 


amount of baggage, housewife 


machine 
supply of bedding and 
The 


from 


sufficient warm 


clothing. family in this particular 


house came Minnesota and were 


given $208 worth of such equipment be- 
fore leaving. In 
was allowed $285-$325 for furniture which 


addition each colonist 


was to be bought from designated com- 
panies. 

This item was to come from the $3,000 
which cach colonist was to pay back to 
the Government within thirty years with 


the first five years free from interest. 
For this $3,000 the United States Gov- 


ernment was to give him the home valued 
up to $1,100, furniture, chickens, a cow, 
a team, harness, and forty acres of land 
Provisions were made for the thrifty set 
tlers who chose the smaller homes by al- 
lowing them more for other equipment 
and necessities of life until their farms 
become a paying proposition, which will 
probably be four years, according to the 
agricultural inspector, 

The homes were built by the colonists 
if they were capable, by Alaskan carpen- 
ters, and by CCC men, under the super- 
vision of Don L. Irwin, general manager, 
Here again the University of Alaska was 
helpful as Mr. Irwin had been  superin- 
tendent of the 
the University 
Stations. 


Matanuska sub-station of 
Agricultural [Experiment 
His knowledge of the climate, 


soil, and general situation was invaluable 


to the many inspectors sent from. the 
States. Professor Roland J. Snodgrass, 
instructor of agriculture at the univer- 


sity, who has a farm in the valley and 








UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Summer Quarter 


First term, June 22 to July 24 
Second term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Opportunity for secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers to “get up to date” 
in newer developments in Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Methods of Teaching Textiles in 
Secondary Schools (Stevenson) 
Teaching Nutrition in Secondary and 
Elementary Schools (Roberts) 
Consumer and the Marketing Situa- 
tion (Kyrk) 


Latest Development in Science of 


Cooking (Halliday and Noble) 
Art in Various Fields of the Home, 
(Clark) 
Child Development (Koch) 
Nutrition (Brookes) 

Send for catalog 
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and 
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SE CATERING 
Organization, Accounting, Pricing Menus, 
Cooking, Marketing, Correct le Service. 





Actual, practical experience in tea room, prac- 
tice apartment. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 


Table Service, Cooking, Management, Costume 
and Household Sewing. Practice apartment, 
nursery school teaches Gracious Hospitality. 
Dormitory on campus. Write for Catalog P. 


350 Belden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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July 25 
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15 


First 
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Textiles and Clothing, Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Consumer Problems, Ilome Manage- 
ment, Institution Management, Ifousehold 
Economy, Hlome Economics Education 
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A Seandinavian Travel Course under 
competent leadership and designed es- 


pecially for home economists will be of 
special interest to those who can spend 


the summer in Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden. 
For further information write the 
Director o Summer Session, 


236 Administration Building, Dept. W 
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who, with his father, has been interested 
in building up the country from an agri- 


cultural point of view, also aided ma- 
terially. 
The home economics work has been 


felt not only in the Matanuska Valley but 
over a great part of Alaska. According 
to the Department, nutrition, 
health work, 4-H club work, canning and 


extension 


preserving of fruits, vegetables, fish, and 
native berries; room improvement, sewing 
work, knitting, weaving, glove making and 
similar projects have been carried to many 
districts in Alaska. 

The University of Alaska, opened in 
1922, home 


September, eco- 


nomics department which offers twenty- 


sponsors a 


five courses that compare favorably with 
those offered by other colleges. The total 
enrollment numbers from 150 to 200 with 
about four per cent of the students ma- 
joring in home economics. It is one of 
institutions of 
Federal 


the sixty-nine land-grant 
the United States 
support for instruction in agricultural and 


and receives 


home economics. 


National Study on Consumer 
Purchasing 


A nation-wide study of consumer pur- 
chases is being undertaken by the Bureau 
Economics and the 


23 The 


Home Economics is collecting data in the 


of THlome Bureau of 


Statistics in states. Bureau of 
open country, villages, and some = smal! 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
collecting in the larger cities. In the 
State of Michigan, three of the southern 
Jackson, Lenawee and Tillsdale 


cities. 


countics 


are selected. This study of family con 


sumption differs from others which the 
government has conducted from time to 


time in that it is the first ever conducted 
in both urban and rural areas at the same 
time and under a common plan. It also 
Under the plan 53,000 
schedules of family expenditures will be 


differs in its scope. 


collected in the nation, about half urban 
half 


Here will be source material for which 


and rural. 

home economists have been seeking ever 
since we have been teaching budgets and 
money management for families.  Par- 
ticularly has material on farm family ex- 
penditures been meager and scattered. It 
is hoped that home economics teachers 
the 
concerned, will explain the importance of 
Others 


friends and rela- 


and workers, especially in counties 
the study to their communities. 
in the state who have 
tives in those counties are urged to make 
a special point of calling their attention 
to the importance of the study. The ma 
terial is collected in housc to house visits 
and only as people appreciate the value 
of the material will they be effectively co 
operative with the field enumerators who 
call. 

(Michigan Home Economics Newsletter) 
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References on Parent Education 


Books, and mimeographed 
the 
United States are included in a new vest- 


pocket 


pamphlets 


writings on parent education in 


size bibliography, “Good Reter- 


ences on Parent Education,” available 
free from the Office of Education, Dept. 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

the 


Lom- 


Source material referred to in 
bibliography prepared by Ellen C. 
Office of Education Specialist in 
Education, Martha R. Me- 


Cabe, Assistant Librarian, interprets ob- 


bard, 
Parent and 
jectives, methods, and practices of insti 


tutions and agencies conducting parent 


education in this country and reveals the 


history of the parent education movement. 


The 


this twelve-page 


Office of Edueation that 
leaflet will be 


fields 


Ssurecsts 
useful to 
all persons working in related to 


parent education. 


An Important Announcement 


Please note: No requests for manufac 
will be ac- 
June 
sent in 


educational material 
the current 


If you have not already 


turers’ 


cepted for year after 
first. 
your requests for this material please do 
so before that date. 

The list of 


helps will appear in our September issue 


new commercial teaching 


and will offer many new booklets and 


charts and much other useful classroom 


material 








THE STOUT 


Summer 


conference leaders. 


large community activities. 


recreation with study. 
dustrial Education. 


Industrial Education. 


The Stout Institute : : , 


June 22-July 31, 1936 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND HOME ECONOMICS 
FOR TEACHERS 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 


The summer session at The Stout Institute offers all the regular 
courses required for the B.S. degree in Home Economics and Indus- 
trial Edueation, and also many short unit courses in these fields. 
Subject matter courses are found in Science, English, Education, Vo- 
cational Kdueation, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. These are 
supplemented by a program of well known special speakers and 


Special short units in Consumer Problems, Coordination in Voca- 
tional Edueation, Adult Education and Curriculum Construction will 
be taught by men and women who are leaders in national, state, and 


Menomonie is ideally situated, affording opportunity for profes- 
sional study and recreational activities during the summer months. 
It is surrounded by beautiful lakes and rivers. It 
driving distances of the north woods and lake resorts. 


Stout is now offering graduate courses in Home Eeonomies and In- 
These advanced courses are as distinetive as have 
been the courses at Stout in the undergraduate field. 
years, Stout has been a leader in the fields of Home Economies and 
Ask for full information. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


INSTITUTE 
Session 


is within short 
Combine 


lor forty 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 























..- Thanks to 
i seen 


® The snug tailoring that spells 
the difference between attractive- 


ness and dowdiness endures as 
long as the slip covers provided 
the fabric has been Sanforized- 


shrunk. For Sanforizing is the 
one shrinking process that shrinks 
completely and permanently; 
vives truly lasting fit. 

Draperies, slip covers, in fact all 
washable cotton or linen home 
furnishings, can maintain. that 
“perfect grooming” only when 
made from fabrics that are San- 
forized-shrunk, 

The entire subject of shrinkage is 
well worth attention. 
Complete and ex- 
hibits are sent to teachers 
upon request, 


classroom 
information 


FREE 


a a nfo ww 


ed S Aru nk 
~ | 











SPECIAL OFFER 


Every Home Economics Library 
and School Cafeteria should have 
these two very practical and valu- 
able books by Emma Smedley. 
InstiruTiION RECIPES — STANDARDIZED 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


RERUN oS nc ees es Price $3. 
THe Scuoot Luncu, Irs Orcaniza- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT 

BGR kas ca esa ees Price $4 


Five per cent discount when cash 
accompanies the order. 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Food Consultant 


820 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


Service 





How to Obtain Beauty in 
Everyday Life 


The following answer to this question 
was given by a second year home eco- 
student, Mary Lou Jarrett, 
North Carolina, in a recent ex- 


nomics ot 
Dallas, 
amination, 

“We should look for beauty in the sim- 
ple things about us. Let us begin with 
In the matter of health, which 
is the basis of good looks, there is beauty. 


ourselves. 


If a person’s body is diseased, he may 


become so engrossed in his misery and 
self that the beauty in life is apt to be 
missed. Certainly there is beauty not 
only in the well-developed form of healthy 
individuals but also in the functioning of 
organs of the well-cared-for body. 

“We should learn to appreciate and un- 
find beautiful 


even in the most ordinary 


derstand and something 
environment. 
This can be done by putting our eyes and 
work. We should 


the bright side of 


cars and intellects to 
train ourselves to see 
everything, and then we will gradually 
become able to see something of beauty 
in every object with which we come in 
contact. In nature, if we can experience 
pleasure in watching the sun light up a 
dark spot in the woods, or a tree begin- 
ning to bud, or a bank of wild flowers, 
then we will be better able to appreciate 
beauty in other settings. 

“In even the simplest of homes there is 
Let 


sider the furnishings of the humblest cot- 


opportunity to get beauty. us con- 


even though crude; 
framed with 


tage. Our furniture 
the 


passe par tout; 


pictures—even though 


our books—even though 
all may add 


and 


placed on homemade shelves 


beauty through artful arrangement 


care. Constant improvement of homes 
though it be make 


more 


ever so gradual—to 


them convenient and livable cer- 


tainly makes for beauty in everyday living. 

“Kindness suggests consideration of 
| others, which is beauty of actions. Be- 
ginning at home with beautiful relation- 
ships with members of our families we 
into individuals whe know how to 
This 


is the first step toward happy living. And, 


grow 
get along better with other people. 





when one is happy, he looks for and finds 
| beauty.” 





LEG OF LAMB AND 
LOIN OF PORK 


Here’s a tip! Sprinkle a heaping teaspoonful 
of Bell's Seasoning over the leg of lamb or 
loin of pork before roasting. This adds the 
chef's touch—gives a new spicy flavor to the 
meat. Use Bell’s Seasoning in the stuffing 
of meats of all kinds—and fish or fowl— 
and in soups, stews and casserole dishes. A 
household necessity that three generations of 
fine cooks have used. Made of pure sweet 
herbs and spices carefully blended under a 
proven formula. Endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Modern Priscilla, Tribune Institute 
and the International Cooks and Pastry Cooks 
Association. And have you tried the new 
Bell's Prepared Dressing for stuffing poultry, 
meat and fish? This is a modern dressing. 
Requires no mixing, no cooking. You just 
add water and it’s ready to use. And it’s 
a good old-fashioned dressing, too, because it 
is flavored with Bell's Famous Seasoning, and 
made with toasted bread crumbs. It’s a time- 
saver without sacrifice of goodness. Costs 
only 15c a package (Bell’s Seasoning, 10c). 
Send for free recipe booklet of Cooking 
Secrets. Write, Wm. G. Bell Co., Dept. G-20, 
189 State St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 








FREE KITCHEN HELPS 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and rec- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage. 

Home Economics Department A-5 

KELLOGG COMPANY 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

















CANDY, DEEP-FAT 
THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS you exact temperatures de 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures. 
Guards health by showing proper fat 
temperature for frying without greasi 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust- 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes, Chromium. 
Easy to clean, Practically unbreakable. 


Other Types—35c Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
435c. Decorative designs §0c to $1.00. 
Bath (floats) 50c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity ) $3.50. At your depart 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 

If no dealer near you, order direct. 
Sent postpaid or C.O.D. 
Descriptive folder FREE 
Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
63 Rockwood St., Rochester, N.Y. 































HOOKS OVER 
EDGE OF PAN 





Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


UN YN aa Naat 3 
| - 





| 
| ALBERT 


FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. 


Teachers’ Agency departments. Advanced degree women for college work in special 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., — oo oe 

_ Chieago, III. “‘Correspondent’’ Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 

50th Anniversary Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Home Economics one of our best 














CLARK - BREWER 
| 54th YI 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 








KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bidg 


SPOKANE 
Columbia Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace Bldg. 





SAR 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 
CB Istiacesp 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 





offices. 





Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. One fee registers in all 





ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—-Dept. 11. 








Fine opportunities for 
women with higher de- 
grees for eollege posi- 
tions in Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 
| 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jaekson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Member National Association Teachers 


Excellent city and 
suburban openings in 
Home Economies for 


Agencies high school teachers. 
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A Self-Check Test 


(Continued from page 136) 


bo 


.Do you grade long projects at intervals as 
certain goals are reached? 

3. Are you, yourself, an enthusiastic, attractively 
dressed example for your class? 

4. Are you quick to anger? 

.Do you use tact when dealing with individual 


on 


pupils? 


.In clothing classes, do you try, during the 

year, to exhibit at least one garment by each 

girl in class? 

ITI. ProstemMs RESULTING FROM EXISTING CONDITIONS 
A. The problem of time 

1,When your laboratory periods are short do 

you try to employ short cuts in teaching ? 
2.Do you avoid wasting time dictating recipes 
that may be read from text or perhaps mimeo- 
graphed? 
3. Do you get out all source material and have it 
arranged before class begins? 
4.Do you always present your subject matter at 
the most opportune time? 
B. Having pupils make up lessons missed 

1.Do you make any provision for having pupils 

make up lessons missed? 

2.Do you help the pupil organize the work she 

missed so that she can make it up at home? 

3. Do you give pupils tests and review lessons to 

check work that has been made up outside of 
class hours? ; 

4. Have you taught the pupils to use reference 
books and bulletins to make up for the infor- 
mation you have not time to give them while 
doing “make-up” work? 

C. Concerning individual differences 

1.Do you make allowances for slow pupils in 
the amount of work they do? 

2.Do you realize that because a few pupils un- 
derstand your directions immediately that all 
pupils do not? 

3.Do you avoid having one pupil monopolize 
more than her share of your time ? 

4.Do you try to modify a pupil’s original idea, 
although perhaps you do not agree, rather than 
insist you are right? 

5. Do you exercise patience in dealing with the 
sentimentalities and sensitiveness of your 
pupils ? 

D. Problems relating to equipment 

1.Do you avoid making excuses for the quality 
of your pupils’ work because your equipment 
is not very modern? 

2.Do you keep a well organized file of source 
material such as booklets on textiles, color, 
color swatches, necklines, ete. ? 

3.Do you keep a card file of interesting maga- 
zine articles that may be referred to as 
needed? 

4.Do you ever enter your laboratory as if you 
were a stranger and criticize it from the art 
angle? 

5. Do you make your pupils realize that the lab- 
oratory is a studio to be made to look artistic 
and tidy? 

(Mimecographed copies of this questionnaire may be 
had by writing Mrs. Hazel Craig, Home Economics 
Department, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., and 
enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope.) 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 
36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 

_ to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
rst 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Ine. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 











Every girl 


wants to look and 
act her best— 
These Books Will Help Her 


Good Taste in Dress 





Frieda Wiegand McFarland 


This book will appeal to every girl who 
wants to make the most of her personal ap- 
pearance. The author discusses quite inti- 
mately the questions of figure, posture, color- 
ing, and personality; also lines, fabrics, cor- 
rect dress for given occasions, choice of dress 
accessories, and care of the hair, rules for 
make-up, how to make the best of natural 
beauty, how to lessen the effect: of imper- 
fections, and the many related subjects. 


112. pp. Heavy paper binding, 72. cents. 
Attractively bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Good Manners 

ee Beth Bailey McLean 


Deals directly with the social situations 
confronting young people in their every-day 
relations with their fellow students, friends, 
and home folks. The author knows the teen 
age and speaks its language. 


128 pp. Beautifully bound. Heavy paper, 
72 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria, Illinois 
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How You Can 
Help Fight The 





Scourge of Cancer 


The New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee exists to combat Cancer by 
spreading useful knowledge. It 
supplies free information about 
THE DANGER SIGNALS OF CANCER; 
Proper Methods of Treatment; Hos- 
pitals and Clinics Where 
Treatment Can Be Secured. The com- 
mittee depends entirely on voluntary 
contributions for support. You can 
help its important work by buying 


Committee labels. The dollar you 
contribute will be spent on carrying 
out the Committee’s work. The 
labels, used on your packages, will 


inform others of it. 


Cancer 


Join Us in this Vital Work | 


Send Your Dollar Today 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
150 EAST 83D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





Margarine—A Wholesome 
and Economical Food 


“The Wholesomeness and Food Value 
of Margarine’’—this booklet discusses 
margarine as a desirable food and gives 
it a definite place in the dietary of the 
American people. Contains bibliography. 
“Margarine on Hot Biscuits’’—a 32 page 
booklet including recipes for breads, 
cream soups, sauces, meat dishes, vege- 
tables, pies, pastry, tarts, cakes, cook- 
ies, desserts, and confections. All 
recipes include margarine, thereby 
reducing the cost. 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN FATS 
AND OIL 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 





$1000.00— 
Table Setting Contest 


Free 


A nation-wide table setting contest with 
the interest and plez asure of a game. One 
thousaad dollars in prizes in our Table 
Setting Contest. It’s fun. It’s easy and 
it may be the means of your winning a 


valuable prize. You do not have to 
touch a piece of silver or china—no 
table to actually spread. You do every- 
thing in your own home. It’s intriguing. 
Don’t delay—send for the interesting 
entry blank. 

WALLACE SILVERSMITHS 


5 Wallace Park Wallingford, Conn. 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 
A series of six lesson leaflets farnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C. 
Los Angeles California 


SEWING 


Complete 
F.O.B. 


Chicago 








ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 


$500 Skirt Gauges 






Pins, Needles and 


Many Other Items. 


Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, HL 








CARPETS and RUGS 


Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets ~ rugs. Sponsored by Style 
Council of 
INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
Chrysler Building New York City 























FREE 
TO TEACHERS 
“Good things to eat 
a —for2or4or6” 

4 

Pg 65 tested recipes 
: balanced menus 
—realistic photographs 
of appetizing, whole- 


some food in attractive 
table arrangements. 












MILE 
ee PET MILK COMPANY 


14476 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., or 
Dept.47e, 24 Calif. St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me, free of charge, 
“Good things to eat -- for 2 or 4 or 6" 
Name 
Address 


City 
Offer limited to 


State 
Continental US, 
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| The solution is clear. 


ES 
NEE 
EXHA 


| Here’s a way around age-old obstacles to rapid 
| easy ironing. It makes starching easy. And it 


makes a hot starch mixture almost instantly 


| that prevents sticking, scorching, spotting and 


rings. It really makes ironing easy. It’s a 
powdered mixture. You moisten it with cold 
water. Then just add hot water. Thin to suit. 
It is uniform. There 
is no scum. You need not boil it for Quick 
















HOT STARCH © 
IN 30 SECONDS - 
| Makes Ironing Easy 4 


LEARN TO IRON... 
beautifully, speedily, happily! 
“It seems incredible but in trying Quick 
Elastic, I washed, starched and ironed 
four pairs of curtains in less than one 
quarter of the time usually required. I 
could iron these curtains still damp with- 
out sticking or difficulty of any kind.’ 


Elastic Starch is practically self-cooking. Truly 
a wonderful invention. It’s in buttercup yellow 
boxes in practically every store but we would 
gladly send you our little proof packet. Just 
write the Hubinger Company, number 317, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Then see and feel the differ- 
ence this method makes. How easy it becomes 
to press things to gleaming perfection. Note 
how different from solid starches. 


Gain the pleasure and skill that come when your iron fairly glides! 
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T Practical Helps mn Teaching Girls to Sew 


Here is a description of teaching helps The Spool Cotton Company sent demand for instruction in crochet, knit 
to schools last year. Additional interesting projects are being planned ting. tatting, embroidery, 
for next year, which you will hear about later. as it 

The enrollment coupon at the bottom of this page is for teachers not 
on our list who would like to receive our material...and for teachers 
on our list whose school address will be different next year. Won't you 


hairpin lace 


, 


watlle weaving, etc. Price 10 


6. First Aids—A lively leaflet treating 


fill in the coupon and return it to our Educational Bureau promptly, so the upkeep of the wardrobe from darning 


that our records will be accurate and up-to-date ? 


1. Monthly News Bulletins—Con 
taining timely news on fashion finishes, 
latest colors, new necklines, crochet ideas, 


I Christmas Gifts and short-time home or 
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gloves, fur collars, coat linings, « 


and practical book on sewing. Each step 
in construction illustrated. Used by many ao 


teachers asa textbook. 80 pages, price 10¢ 








classroom projects. Free. to the teacher in meeting the modern sity for good teaols. Free 
2. Smart Cuts to Sewing—A series of 

interesting leaflets showing smart new PHI 
things girls like to make, with detailed Sea Cs Ci 

steps in how to make them. Each idea 

is up-to-the-minute and of interest to Na 

tirls. Free. Scho 

3. Story of Cotton Thread—Traces os SP tes 

the history of cotton thread in its primi 

tive manufacture down to the present day. Posit 

Simply worded and graphically illus- RETURN TO: THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
trated. A booklet of real educational Educational Bureau 

value. Free. 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

4. Sewing Secrets—A modern, concise, 





and general mending, to the repair of 


Many Points Has a Sewing 
Needle ?—A humorous but pt 


5. The Learn How Book—A real help illustrated leaflet emphasizing the 


tical, 


ces 
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7 Ou 


have a cordial invitation 


to visit us...to make our booth Nos. 31, 32, 33 a friendly 


and interesting mecting place at the 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


JULY 6-9 


OLYMPIC HOTEL 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Home Economics De partment 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


,”9 
230 
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More Hours of Vacation Fun 


when Mealtime 1s always +» + - 





‘ 


BISOUICK sme! SS, 


WHeEREVER you spend your vacation — your leisure 
time and enjoyment will be increased by using 
Bisquick. For indoor meals and outdoor meals, 
there’s always a tempting Bisquick creation that 
can be prepared in the twinkling of an eye. For 
instance, Bisquick shortcakes (fruit and meat), 
waffles, griddle cakes, muffins, fruit rolls, pigs-in 
blankets, meat pies, dumplings, ete. 

Kor outdoor cookery, Bisquick is practically in- 
dispensable. A fire is almost the only requirement, 
for Bisquicks can be baked in a pan over the open 
fre—or the dough can be wound around a peeled 
willow stick and baked! Fluffy Bisquick dumplings 
can be cooked right on top ot a stew. 

There’s a delicious, homey goodness to all 315- 
quick bakings (and a failure-proof sureness), be- 
cause Bisquick is an accurately proportioned and 
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blended combination of high quality in 
gredients, as listed on the package. 

Take it easy this summer! Keep a supply 
of Bisquick on hand. 
Gera Bisquick keeps sweet and fresh and is accepted by 
‘ee the American Medical Association's Committee on 
SY Foods as a pure food, truthfully advertised 

General Mills, Ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Greetings: 
CONVENTION DELEGATES! 


Good wishes for a profitable and pleasant Convention 
And if vour journey to or from Seattle should bring 
you to Minneapolis, visit our Test Kitchen and Llome 
ervice to 


kconomics | Jepartment, maimtamed tor 


ind consumers 


Carty Crochen— 


home economist 
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THIS FREE cuHart 


shows in a tremendously interesting yet simple way all the 
steps in the story of Shredded Wheat: How it is made, from 
whole wheat, with nothing taken away and nothing added. 

What are its special nutritional values...(It bas values that 


make it a uniquely valuable food!) 


THIS FREE recipe Book 


is the latest edition of the now famous “Parade of Menu 
Hints”...It’s yours for the asking. Complete recipes and brief 
suggestions for an enticing variety of dishes that are easy to 
make and easy to eat! (Dishes, too, as inexpensive as they are 


oe F a ! 
appetizing and wholesome!) 





JUST READ THESE SAMPLE RECIPES FROM THE. BOOK! 


PAN FRIED TOMATOES WITH CREAM DRIED BEEF RAREBIT 

3 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 3 tbsps. butter or margarine 
6 firm medium tomatoes (11/3 Ibs.) 1/, cup flour 1/; Ib. dried beef 1 tbsp. minced onion 2 thsps. flour 
ltsp.salt Few grains pepper 6tbsps. butter 2 cups milk 2 cups canned tomato juice 1 cup grated American cheese 
Peel and stem the tomatoes and cut in half. Dip each half in 3 eggs, well-beaten Salt 
the flour, salt and pepper combined, and sauté in 5 tbsps. of Cut up the dried beef, pouring boiling water over it, and then 
the butter until lightly browned and tender, turning once. drain. Melt the butter in the top of a double boiler over direct 
Meanwhile heat the Shredded Wheat Biscuits which have heat. Add the onion and cook until tender. Then add the dried 
been split and dotted with the remaining butter in a moderate beef and cook 5 minutes. Next add the flour, stir well, add 
oven of 375°F. for 10 minutes. Place the split biscuits on a the tomato juice, and cook over hot water until smooth and 
hot platter and top with the sautéed tomato halves. Blend the thickened. Add the cheese and stir until melted. Add the eggs, 
remaining seasoned flour with the butter*in the pan, add the stir well, and cook 2 minutes. Add salt if necessary. Serve 
milk, while stirring, and cook until thickened. Add salt, if immediately on split Shredded Wheat Biscuits—two halves 
necessary. Pour over the tomatoes and serve at once. Serves 6 to each person—which have been heated in a moderate oven 


of 375°F. for 10 minutes. Serves 6. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 






' : 
. ' 
: 
§ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY — Educational Dept., 449 W. 14th St., New York City “ 
+ Gentlemen: Please send me free the Shredded Wheat recipe book and the instructive material and  } 
‘ : 
' 7 
' ‘ 
' ‘ 
‘ ' 
' ' 





classroom chart about wheat. 





Name Sree. eee _ State 
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